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The Relations between Publie Economy and Ethics. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Tuoven a system of public economy may teach nothing which 
is in itself unjust or immoral, yet, if it does not embrace and in- 
culeate the philosophy that lies at the foundation of individual and 
social happiness, it will, in time, subvert the objects which it was 
designed to promote. And the more efficient such a system in 
developing the natural resources of a people, the more surely and 
rapidly will be their moral deterioration. For, unless attended by 
a corresponding moral improvement, increase of wealth is calcul- 
ated to foster and strengthen the passions,—thus giving to man’s 
selfish nature a greater power over his socizl actions. In such @ 
ease the bonds which bind a people together as a nation lose their 
strength, local interests and sectional prejudices usurp the place of 
patriotism, and even the sympathies which spring from tie natural 
relations between individuals, either cease to flow or become adul- 
terated at their fountain. 

Instead of regarding all knowledge as a unit, men have divided 
it into separate departments, and unhappily those who undertake 
to give instruction in one department, generally manifest but little 
terest in tracing its relations to the others. It is owing to this, 
at least in part, that so many are learned without being wise, and 
that, while the people of the present age are well instructed in the 
arts of acquiring wealth, they remain ignorant of the manner of 
wing it so as to promote their happiness. The teachers of polit- 
i¢al economy seem to regard this branch of the subject as not em- 
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braced in their department of knowledge. They would teach com- 
munities how to acquire wealth, and leave to others the duty of 
preparing the human mind for its enjoyment; but we are persuaded 
that one who labors to develop the wealth of a country, without 
aiming atthe same time to refine the nature and improve the mor 
als of the people, is justly answerabie for the neglect of a high so 
cia] duty. 

In our view, it is not a sufficient excuse for us that every com. 
munity is supplied with individuals who devote their lives to teach- 
ing ethics; for we bold that that department of knowledge consti- 
tutes an essential element of public economy, and our system would 
be incomplete without it. 

The subject selected for this paper has been suggested by a se- 
ries of observations, which have led to the conclusion that a large 
portion of the evils of the present age may be justly attributed to 
a lack of regard for the Fourth Commandment: Thou shalt honor 
thy father and thy mother. This duty is so much in accordance 
with nature, so reasonable, and, withal, so agreeable to those who 
habitually observe it, that without reflection one might conclude 
that the fifth commandment was wholly unnecessary. _ But so li- 
able is man to deviate from the path of duty, that neither instinct 
which leads the child to love and look to the parent for support and 
protection, nor a sense of gratitude for parental kindness, nor the 
divine law can restrain a very large portion of the human family 
from dishonoring their parents. 

The good that flows from honoring our parents is so obvious 
that we shall offer but few remarks on this branch of the subject. 
Excepting the hope of a better state of existence, the honor be- 
stowed by the child is the chief solace of the parent. It lightens the 
burdens and gladdens the heart of the aged, and affords the best 
evidence of a life well spent. It inspires the offspring with self- 
respect, and elevates him above the vices which are calculated to 
degrade his nature. And so long as he honors his parents in the 
true sense of the commandment, he is incapable of committing a 
vicious action; for every crime we commit is a dishonor to our par- 
ents, whether they be living or dead. 


But the benefits to be derived from the observance of this com- 
mandment are not confined to the parent and child: they extend 
throughout the community. Those who honor their parents, can- 
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not be otherwise than good citizens, obedient to the laws and active 
in the discharge of their social duties. 

The nature of the benefits which flow from obedience to this com- 
mandment is suggestive of the evils which spring from disobedience. 
A foolish son isa grief to his father, and bitterness to her that bare 
him.* What a painful view of human depravity and its conse- 
quences is here suggested! We can scarcely conceive of a condi- 
tion more miserable than that of parents whose declining years are 
embittered with grief and disappointment occasioned by the follies 
and vices of their offspring. | Nor can we imagine a wretch more 
degraded, or more tobe despised, than one, who forgetful of his ob- 
ligations to his parents, turns a deaf ear to their counsils, and con- 
temning all they have done and suffered on his account, dishonors 
them by his vices, filling the heart of his father with grief and the 
soul of her that bare him with bitterness. 

For the credit of humanity we could hope that such cases existed 
only in the imagination. But from observation we are persuaded 
that they are of frequent occurrence, and that there is in general 
a want of regard for the fifth commandment manifested through- 
out the land. We shall not look to the more immediate family re- 
lations for instances: we leave those whose lives are embittered 
either by their own conduct, or by that of others, to trace out for 
themselves the cause of their unhappiness. 

It would be an unnatural conclusion, that one who disobeys his 
parents and dishonors them by pursuing a course of conduct cal- 
culated to vex and render them unhappy, can bea good citizen, or 
that he will discharge the duties of any other relation with fidelity: 
whatever may be hie calling or station, his conduct will be govern- 
ed by selfish motives, with little regard for the interests or happi- 
ness of others. 

The want of respect for the wisdom and virtues of the great and 
good men of our own country may be traced to a disregard for this 
commandment. The youth who disobeys his parerts is too self- 
willed and too confident in his own crude opinions to respect the 
wisdom of good men. His instincts lead him to oppose the estab- 
lished order of the institutions under which he lives ; and the more 
excellent these institutions, the greater is their antagonism to his 
bature, and the greater his desire to modify them. _In selecting 
individuals for office, he repudiates wise and good men who have 








* Prov. c. VII, v. 25. 
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proved their attachment to the institutions of the country by long 
service, and votes for those who are nearer his own standard of in- 
telligence and moral worth. He rejoices in the cognomen of 
‘“‘Young America,’ and in derision of the conservative wisdom of 
the country calls it ‘told fogyism.”’ Is is obvious that auch a 
spirit is opposed to the advancement of civilization, and should it 
gain the ascendant, will subvert our institutions, defeat all the higher 
objects of society, and finally compel the human family to return 
to a state of barbarism. 

We appeal to the experience and observation of the reader, and 
ask whether he cannot trace a very large part of the unhappiness 
which has come under his observation, to a want of obedience and 
respect for parents? But let it not be hence infered that the nature 
of man has changed, or that children are born with dispositions 
more perverse and intractable now than in former times. 

The evils which we have in view arise in part from the unwise 
conduct of parents, and in part from the commercial and money- 
loving spirit of the age. Fathers whose minds are wholly absorbed 
in their pursuits, and mothers who look outside of the family circle 
for excitement and pleasure, cannot bestow sufficient attention upon 
their children. 1t may be the one great purpose of their lives, to 
provide for and promote the happiness of their offspring, but while 
laboring for this object, their toil, their artificial pleasures and the 
cold calculations involved in their pursuics, absorb their sympathies 
and dry up the fountains of parental tenderness, The child soon 
discovers that it has a rival in the heart of the parent: the fixed 
and abstract expression repels its caresses; and should its embraces 
be returned, they are felt to be cold and heartless; for its instincts 
are keen to detect dissimulation. Thus repulsed, it resents the 
neglect of its parents, and in seeking other objects of enjoyment, 
follows its natural propensities, and soon begins to act without their 
counsel. From this point, its divergence from the path of duty 
continually increases, and unless the parents—who committed the 
first error—reform their own lives, the child may be regarded as 
irreclaimable. And thus the parents having first broken this com- 
mandinent, are made to suffer its penalties through the diso- 
bedience of their children, upon whom the consequences of their 
transgressions descend. 

If there is any excuse or palliation for conduct so unwise and 80 
uvhappy in its consequences, it is to be looked for in the commer- 
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cial spirit of the age. The individual is a part of the community 
in which he may live, and he cannot effectually resist its influences. 
He may reject certain portions of its doctrines and practices, but 
there is a spirit diffused throughout the entire mass that enters 
with those things which he allows, and he is drawn into vices by 
the very means perhaps by which he had hoped to avoid them. 

Morals and religion have lost much of their vitality, which has 
been absorbed by commerce. The commercial spirit has entered 
into the holy piaces and turned the hearts of both teacher and dis- 
ciple from the adoration of the living God to the worship of mam- 
mon. The Gospel has become a commodity: and like other things 
has a commercial value. Those who dispense it, instead of en- 
quiring where it will do the most good to others, carry it to the 
market where it will command the highest price in money. Those 
who sell and buy have again taken possession of the temple, and 
it is not to be expected that they will be found in the lead of a re- 
formation that will expel themselves. To whom then shall we look 
to stay the progress of these evils? We fear that they have already 
proceeded too far to be arrested, until they shall have worked out 
their own cure. It, however, the disease be medicable, we are 
persuaded that the remedy is to be found in a reformation in our 
present system of political economy. 

We hold that the American system of Banking, though an effi- 
cient agent in developing the resources of the country, is antago- 
nistic to the mora! improvement of the people. To say nothing of 
the temptation which banks of issue hold out to indiviluala of 


speculative dispositions, or of the injustice of giving to corpora- 
tions the power of enlarging or diminishing the volume of the cir- 


culating medium, thereby depressing or elevating the standard of 
value, the state cf indebtedness which they create, is, in our opin- 
ion, sufficient of itself to outweigh all the benefits derived from them. 
A state of indebtedness is a necessary and inevitable consequence 
of a paper circulation, and in no way can the indebtedness of the 
community be reduced below the amount of paper money in circula- 
tion. One of the consequences of the system is that, instead of 


living within their means, many people live up to the extent of 
their credit, and it is from this practice that the worst evils of the 
system are developed. One in this condition must sustain his 
credit in a commercial point of view, or lose his social position. 
If he possesses a reasonable share of self-respect, he will concen- 
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trate al] the energies of his mind upon his business. He has no 
time for mental or moral improvement. As a member of the com- 
munity in which he resides, he is compelled to attach himself to 
those who will be most likely to assist him in time of need. As a 
citizen of the State, he must adopt ani uphold the policy which is 
best calculated to sustain his own peculiar condition, without re- 
ference to the public welfare. As a parent, he neglects the proper 
training of his children, and suffers from continual apprehension 
that some unlucky circumstance will reduce them to want. As a 
christian, he may habitually discharge his religious duties, but he 
has no time for meditation , po heart for prayer; for thoughts re- 
lating to his business rise like a dark mist before bis mental vision 
and shut him out from communion with God, One can searcely 
conceive of a more uohappy condition than that which we have at- 
tempted to describe ; and besides all this, if the individual should 
fail in his pursuits, he is genera!ly doomed toa iife of poverty with 
a mind soured against al] mat hind, while the most eminent success 
adds nothing to bis moral enjoyments. This picture may appear 
highly coiored, but it is nevertheless # true representation of many 
individuals who may be found in our country, while the moral and 
social condition of almost every one througout the and is in some 
degree affected by the influence of our banking system. 

We are not writing a treatise on banking, bur having adverted 
to the subject to illustrate the relations between public economy and 
ethics, and also to show how far the moral character of a people 
may be affected by legislation, which looks « nly to an imecrease of 


wealth regardless of moral consequences. we trus! © suggestions 
we have made upon this subject wili nor be over!» ir forgotten 
by our readers. 

The people of these States need a broader sy of political 
economy for the guidance of their leyisiaters 26 hat will de- 


velop the wealth of the country, and at the sume tine pre erve and 
improve its moral C. ndition pd a svstem that shia! jook to the re- 
spectability and happiness of the offspring, ®hiie it acms to instruct 
the parent in the arts of acquiring wealtu. Aud to this point more 
especially we invoke the attention of the reader. Could such @ 
system prevail, then ind-ed would there be solid encouragement 
for all men to labor with diligence. The obedience of their ehilde 
ren, which would be ensured by such a system, and a reasonable 
confidence in their future respectability and usefulness would be a 
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sufficient reward for a life of toil. But now, no human conduct 
appears more strange and irrational than that of an individual who 
devotes all his energies to the accumulation of wealth beyond his 
rational wants, with a knowledge of the fact, that in almost all 
cases the acquisition of exorbitant wealth by parents is injurious to 
their children. 

Before concluding this paper, we will simply observe that the 
philosophy involved in the fifth commandment, is too broad and 
profound to be even touched upon in a brief and hastily written 
article for a public journal. It is ene of the many great moral 
problems to be found in the sacred writings, which contains within 
itself sufficient instruetion to make men wise and good. Its end 
is length of days to individuals and indefinite duration to the na- 
tional existence of a people. These are to be regarded as the great 
objects of civilization, for their attainment implies a comfortable 
and virtuous state of society governed by wise and good institu- 
tions. Hence it is rational to conclude that any sys:em of public 
economy or legislation which tends to alienate the mind and affec- 
tions of parents from thew children, and lead the latter into a 
course of disobedience, is wrong in principle, and should be aban- 
doned in practice. 


Articte II. 
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Continued from page 314, Vol. XIV, No. 5. 


Third Convention of Kentucky, Auguat, 1785; Fourth do., Aug.. 176, Fifth Am, 
Aug., 17°77; Sixth do., Sep.. 1787 Seventh do., Nov.. 17°83 Letters of John 
Brown to Judges Muter and McDowell, enclosi ¢ the comme cial p ooosie 
tions of the Spanish minister Don Gardoqni, to tire people of Ky.3 Comment 
on these letters; Spanish seizure of western boats, an! confises ion of west- 


ern produce; Defence of Ky statesmen under the old confederation 
The early and unanimous indication of the democratic or popular 
spirit, in one of the earliest public assemblies of Kentucky, affords 
a key to her political complexion. The fervid character of her 
people with difficulty and reluctance suffers them to suspect that, 
this spirit may be carried to extremes; like those which hurried the 

republics of history, to an early tomb in military despotism. 
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Not that the author controverts the application of the principle 
of equality to the popular suffrage ; he believes that no excellence 
of organization, no nice adjustments of parts, with all the skill of 
political architecture can pretect a people from their own ignorance 
and vice. The most complex, as well as the simplest fabrics of 
government must receive their character from their tenants and 
occupants, and not from the inanimate materials of which they are 
composed. Forms and constitutions of government may be idol- 
ized, when the spirit, which ought to give them life and health, has 
Geparted from the people, for whose use and benefit they were ad- 
opted. It is not therefore of much import to the community thas 
a few more Or a few tess should be admitted to the right of suf- 
frage under a political constitution, but of infinite importance 
to the voters themselves. There must be an overruling mass of 
virtue and imelligence to constitute the true conservative power of 
society, otherwise no political arrangements can preserve % from 
falling into anarchy. While an exclusion of large classes indepen- 
dent of prudential disqualifications, as those of minority, residence 
and sex, keeps up a constant discontent and ill blood in the come 
munity, much more mischievous than the admission of all to a po- 
litical voice in the management of public affairs, which they may 
still be called upon to detend with their blood and their lives. 

This convention with a spirit of passiveness and dependence un- 
called for by their delegated authority, declined acting promptly 
and efficiently ; but referred the question of separation to another 
convention, to meet in the ensuing August of 1756. 

This herd couvention assembled on the 8th of the month, at its 
usual place of meeting; and came to a unanimous resolution *‘that 
it 1s the indispensable duty of the convention to make application 
to the General Assembly, at its ensuing session, for an act to sep- 
arate this District from the present government forever, on terms 
honorable to both, and injurious to neither.”? This resolution with 
an eloquent preamble, was followed by an address to Virginia and 
the people of the District, in a style of dignity and ornament hith- 
erto unprecedented in the rude aud simple proceedings of Kentu- 
cky. ‘hey were certainly the production of Gen. Wilkinson, at 
the time in question a member of the convention from the county 
of Fayetwe.* Ihe Legislature of Virginia received the petition of 








* Marshall, I, 212. 
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Kentucky with the liberality which has generally marked that great 
and magnanimous State. It passed an act providing for the elec- 
tion in the ensuing August, 1787, by the free white male inhabit- 
ants of the District, of five representatives from each of the coun- 
ties who should determine whether it be expedient for, and the will 
of the good people of the District, that it should be erected into 
an independent State on certain conditions. 

It was moreover enacted that, if the convention should approve 
of separation, a day should be appointed posterior to the Ist of 
September, 1787, when the authority of Virginia should cease, 
provided, Congress should prior to Ist of June of the same 
year, assent to said separation, relieve Virginia from her federal 
obligations arising therefrom, and admit the said State into the 
federal Union. 

The expedition of Gen. Clark formerly mentioned prevented the 
assemblage of this convention at the proper time. A memorial 
explaining these embarrassments, was forwarded to Virginia by 
John Marshall, the late pre-eminent Chief Justice of the Unired 
States, and praying an alteration inthe terms of the separating act. 

This memorial was granted according to its prayer, and an act 
in conformity was passed, which arrived at Danville in January, 
178%, after a formal vote had been taken in favor of separation, 
Thue fell the fourth convention of Kentucky to give birth to a fifth. 
The new act of Virginia continued her assent to the separation 3 
but required another convention to be elected inthe ensuing August, 


and to signify its assent to the political divorce, by a majority of 
two thirds of its members ; 1ts operation was also postponed until 
the Ist of January, 1789. Thus then had the people of the Dis- 
trict been tantalized from December, 1784, to January, 17%9; 
tossed from one political assembly to another, and their most in- 
teresting feelings kept in the highest agitation. It is, indeet, a 
high and honorable proof of political order and obedience in Kon- 
tucky, that an impetuous people should, under circumstances of 
great irritation and disappointment, have preserved the peace of 
the State. This too at the western extremity of the territory of 
Virginia, its people harassed by a savage enemy, circumstances 
almost inviting to separation, by the repeated disappointment of 
the public expectations. 

The fifth convention of Kentucky assembled at Danville, and 
auanimously decided for the separation of the District, upon the 
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terms ard conditions prescribed by Virginia as previously mention- 
ed. It also directed a convention to be elected with full power and 
authority to frame and establish a fundamental constitution for the 
proposed State. 

In conformity with this direction, a convention assembled at 
Danville on the 29th of July, preparatory to the separation of the 
District from Virginia. While this sixth convention were sitting, 
information was received that Congress had determined to refer the 
question of admitting Kentucky into the Union to the new govern- 
ment about to be established for the whole Union. This was in- 
deed a cruel blow to the hopes of an independent government which 
had so often been excited, repeatedly voted upon by Kentucky, and 
as often assented to by Virginia. It is no matter of wonder that 
‘“‘there was now observed the most deep felt vexation, a share of 
id temper bordering on disaffeetion and strong symptoms of assum- 
ing cndependent government. 

The navigation of the Mississippi and the trade to New Orleans, 
now just tasted for the first time, were strenuously pressed into the 
argument, in favor of completing the constitution, and organizing 
goverument without delay.’’* It was even proposed to submit the 
state of the District, and the course to be pursued, to each militia 
company. ‘This proposition, which would indeed have amounted 
to the disorganization of the representative goverament, and have 
reso.ved iv into an elementary and unmixed democracy, like the 
Grecian Ecclesiai, or the Roman Campes Martius, was most judi- 
ci \ rejected, 

This body after protracted debate, came to the following recom- 
mendation, that the people of the District should elect another as- 


sen!) “© meet in the following November, and continue in office 
une! tie ist of January, 1790; ‘that they delegate to their said 
repres:statives full powers to take such measures for obtaining ad- 
mis+io1 of the Distre as a separate and independent member of 


the United States of America; and the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. * may sppear most conducive to those purposes ; and also 
to form a eonstitation of government for the District, and organize 
the same. when they shall judge it necessary; or to do and accom- 
plish wiuatsoever ona consideration of the state of the District, may 
in their opmion promote its interests.t”” From the breadth and 
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plenipotentiary character of this commission, almost like that of a 
Roman dictator, the temper of the District may be inferred. Nor 
can there, in the whole history of the American governments, 
whether during the disturbances in the New Hampshire Grants, 
which gave rise to the State of Vermont, or during those in the 
South-west territory, which produced the short-lived State of 
Frankland, be founda carreer of such multiplied disappointments, 
and abortive assemblies, as in the labors of Kentucky to be ade 
mitted into the Union of the American States. All parties seem 
to have been well disposed; still, as if under the influence of some 
evil spell, consent was given to be almost as soon withdrawn ; act 
was passed after act, and assembly met after assembly, only to 
give birth to a successor, as remote as ever from obtaining wat 
had been the favorite wish of the people for years. 

Nor ought the party desiring immediate organization to be 
branded with obloquy any ‘arther than it may have been mixed 
with views of political divorce ; by a majority of two thirds, its 
operation was moreover postponed until the Ist day of January, 
1789. 

On the 17th day of September, 1787, the sixth convention as- 
sembled at Danville, and unanimously decided for the separation 
of the District, upon the terms and conditions prescribed by the 
law of Virginia. An address was made to Congress for the ad- 
mission of the new State into the Federal Union by the name of 
Kentucky;”” and the last day of December, 1788, was fixed for 
the termination of the authority of Virginia and the commence- 
ment of the new repablic. This convention requested ‘the Dele- 
gates from the District in the Legislature of Virginia to use their 
endeavor to have an inhabitant of the District appointed a delegate 
to Congress for the ensuing year.” 

It was under this recommendation, that Mr. Jonn Brown was 
chosen the first and only member of the Old Congress, from Ken- 
tacky, under the Old Confederation. 

Still the conduct of the party desiring an immediate organiza- 
tion of the government should not be condemned any farther then 
it may have been mixed with views of Spanish dependence; now so 
much better understood than at the time of those transactions, and 
until the appearance of M. Chas. Gayarré’s admirable work on the 
“Spanish Domination in Louisiana.” 
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For had a domestic government been organized, after the re. 
peated and harmonious co-operation of the great contracting par- 
ties, and the repeated and unavoidable dissappointment of their 
intentions, it is not to be supposed that it would have been so tech- 
nically misconstrued as to be deemed treasonable by Virginia or 
hostile to the Union. The magnanimity of that venerable State 
would have cured all formal and technical difficulties. Should any 
such unjust imputation have been put upon the independent atti- 
tude of Kentucky, it must have soon been removed by her fidelity 
and attachment to the confederacy of the States, immovably fast, 
as it is confidently believed to have been. 





Vermont continued without the pale of the Union, during the 
whole Revolutionary war, until March, 1791; yet no indictment 
was brought against her for treason, and she was joyfully received 
at her own time into the confederacy. 

At this distance of time, the protracted delays and repeated dis- 
appointment of the people of the District seem inexplicable. Ibis 
not known what better to compare this long succession of fruitless 
conventions with, than the card edifices of children, which are no 
sooner erected than at a breath they are demolished. The assertion 
may safely be made, that no community in these States would now 
be so tantalized, as were the people of the District of Kentucky. 
Some auxiliary resolutions directing the election of the 7th con- 
vention closed the labors of this addition to the ineffectual assem- 
blies of Kentucky. 

So excited had public feeling become in consequence of this pro- 
voking course uf things, that diswnzon seems to have been at 
least proposed, as its ‘‘idea was formally combatted in the public 
prints of the time, while nothing more open or formal than the 
actions of the convention is recollected in its favor.” 

A letter from the Chief Justice of the District, on the 15th of 
October, 1788, may best represent the opinions of the more con- 
siderate. ‘*Forming a constitution of government,”’ he says, ‘‘and 
organizing the same before the consent of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, for that purpose first obtained, will be directly contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the act of assembly,”’* and involving the 
perpetrators in the guilt of high treason, that the new State could 
only be admitted by consent of Virginia, under the federal consti- 





* Idem, 296. 
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tution. But the most pregnant part of this letter is, that he re- 
presents ‘‘the resolution of the late convention, if adopted by the 
people, ‘‘that is acted on byclecting a convention, might fairly be 
construed to give authority to the next to treat with Spain, to 
obtain the navigation uf the Mississippi, if they should think such 
a measure to their interest.’? He then recommends the people ‘*‘to 
direct their delegates not to agree to the forming a constitution 
and form of government, and organizing the same, till the consent 
of Virginia for that purpose be first obtained — not to agree to 
make any application whatever to obtain the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, other than to the Legislature of Virginia and the Congress 
of the United States.” 

Everything proceeding from George Murer will be treated by 
the author with all the respect inspired by a lively recollection of 
his venerable, mild and worthy character. The concurrence of 
Tuomas Marsuatt, the compatriot and friend of Washington and 
fellow-soldier of Muter, adds still greater weight to this letter, 
which was indeed his measure.* Yet, notwithstanding this most 
respectable authority, some political feeling not atall dishonorable, 
or some exaggerated apprehension of consequences from the action 
of the convention about to assemble, seems to have prompted this 
public address, unless these gentlemen had a knowledge of foreign 
intrigues which have since been fully developed in regard to Wil- 
kinson and Sebastian. 

As has been before remarked, the separation of Kentucky from 
Virginia was an agreed case between the high contracting parties ; 
the difficulty was one of form and accident only; in such a state of 
things, it would have been cruel mockery and iniquity in Virginia, 
to have so far misinterpreted a separation of Kentucky, organized 
without the full present consent of Virginia, but which had been 
the subject of repeated and mutual agreements, as to consider it 
treason. ‘J'reason m her own children who had for years respect- 
fully applied for separation, and which had been as repeatedly 
grante i—never refused ! 


} 


The jealousy of the country could not, however, have been too 
keenly alive to any attempts to fasten dependence on Spain, or any 
other foreign power, upon the rising fortunes of Kentucky. Such 
dependence is never admitted into the creed of any enlightened 
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patriot, until the last extremity of domestic misfortune extorts this 
dangerous alternative; and then to be sleeplessly watched. 

Why the patriotic Marshall and Muter were so apprehensive of a 
foreign connexion, it now becomes a painful duty to develope; al- 
though it affords a most interesting passage in western history, 
That feelings may still be lacerated by the recital, the author la- 
ments ; and which he will studiously avoid, consistently with the 
faithfulness of history, and the discharge of his own duty, in the 
words of Doctor Robertson, as a witness in a court of Justice, 
Motives shall not be impeached, but upon strong and conclusive 
testimony ; guilt shall not be tortured into existence by misrepres- 
entation or unfair construction. 

On the 29th of February, 1788, Joun Brown, then a member 
of the Old Congress, presented to that body the address of the 
Kentucky convention praying for admission into the Union of the 
States; but itwas not until the 3d of July that the petition was fin- 
ally acted on, and then referred to the new government about to 
be organized, for its ultimate decision. The reasons for this course, 
80 vexatious to the people of the District of Kentucky, are set forth 
with great gravity and cogency, in the preamble to the resolution. 
The principal and most weighty was that the admission of Kentu- 
cky ‘‘could have no effect to make the District a member of the 
Union, under the federal constitution, then ratified by ten States.” 
The process of adopting the new oonstitution, and admitting the 
new member of the Union, would beth have to be gone over again, 

The author can not hesitate to concur in the opinion expressed 
by the first historian of Kentucky, that ‘*considering the time and 
circumstances under which these proceed ngs took place in Con- 
gress, there is no hesitation in pronouncing them every way worthy 
the high character which that honorable body bad acquired for wis- 
dom and virtue.” 

Mr. Brown then wrote to the President of the July convention, 
giving an account of this additional failure of Kentucky expecta- 
tions, notwithstam ling his best exertions to gratify them. In this 
letter was enclosed a detached scrip of paper headed cunfidential* 
in these words: ‘‘In a conversation which I had with Don Gardo- 
qui, the Spanish minister,f relative to the navigation of the Mis- 








* Judge Mc Dowell’s Deposition in Innes vs. Marshall. 
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sissippi, be stated that if the people of Kentucky would erect them- 
selves into an independent state, and appoint a proper person to 
negotiate with him, he had authority for that purpose, and would 
enter into an arrangement with them for the exportation of their 
produce to New Orleans, on terms of mutual advantage.” In ad- 
dition to this ominous enclosure to Judge McDowell, a letter was 
written by the same gentleman to Judge Muter, then Chief Justice 
of the District, dated New York, July 19th, 1788, from which the 
following extracts are taken referring the reader to the appendix 
for the entire letter. After mentioning the delay of Congress in 
acting on the application of Kentucky, owing to the absence of the 
members uring a great part of the winter and spring,”’ and when 
finally committed “to a grand committee, they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to report—a majority of them being opposed to the 
measure. The Eastern States would not, nor do I think they ever 
will, assemt to the admission of the District into the Union as an 
independent State, unless Vermont, or the province of Maine, is 
brought forward at the same time. The change which has taken 
place in the general government, is made the ostensible objection 
to the measure; but the jealousy of the growing importance of the 
western country, and an unwillingness to add a vote to the south- 
ern interest, are the real causes of opposition; and I am inclined 
to believe that they will exist, to a certain degree, even under the 
hew government, to which the application is referred by Congress. 
The question which the District will now have to determine upon, 
will be, whether or not it be more expedient to continue the con- 
nexiuon with the State of Virginia, or to declare their inde- 
pendence, and proceed to frame a constitution of government? 
Tis generally expected that the latter wili be the determination, as 
you have proceeded to think of relinquishing the measure, and the 
interest of the District will render it altogether inexpedient to con- 
tinue in your present situation, until an application for admission 
into the Union can be made in a constitutional mode to the new 
government. ‘This step will, in my opinion, tend to preserve un- 
animity, and will enable you to adopt with effect such measures ag 
may be necessary to promote the interest of the District. Jn 
private conferences which Ihave had with Mr. Gardoqui, the 
Spanish minister at this place, 1 have been assured by himin 
the most explicit manner, that if Kentucky will declare her in- 
dependence, and empower some proper person to negotiate 
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with him, that he had authority and will engage to open the 
navigation of the Mississippi for the exportation of their pro- 
duce, on terms of mutual advantage. But that this privilege 
never can be extended to them while part of the United States, 
by reason of commercial treaties existing between that court 
and other powers of Europe. As there is no reason to doubt 
the cincerity of this declaration, I have thought proper to comma- 
nicate it to a fewconfidential friends in the District, with Ais per- 
mission, not doubting but that they will make a prudent use of the 
information—which is in part confirmed by despatches yesterday 
received by Congress from Mr. Carmichael, our minister at that 
court, the contents of which I am not at libery to disclose.”’* 

Upon thus letter, as well as that to Judge McDowell on the same 
subject, comment is unavoidable; it is au essential duty of the his- 
torian of the times; it is an important part of western history; and 
it has been the subject of most angry and exasperated controversy, 
This commentary is undertaken, when the passions which embitter- 
ed these disputes have died away; when the author, who was a wit- 
ness, alas! almost the only surviving one, of their fiercest storms, 
undertakes these remarks, governed as he claims to be, by a sense 
of historical duty. He feels, at this time, nearly half a century 
from the raging of this political storm, ashe did when in the midst 
of it, uninfluenced by its rage. On any other occasion than this, 
which arrayed the people of Kentucky in most acrimonious parties, 
such a declaration might be uucailed for. 

The first idea that strikes the mind in considering this letter to 
Judge Muter, in connexion with the enclosure to Judge McDowell, 
is that Mr. Brown, and in all probability many others of the auciens 
statesmen of Kentucky, did incline to discuss, if not adopt, a con- 
nexion with Spain zndependent of the feeble and disgraceful union 
which then existed; one more in name than fact, disobeyed at home, 
and despised abroad. Under these circumstances the author thinks 
that such a measure so far from furnishing matter of reprobation 
and reproach, was consistent with patriotism to Kentucky, and may 
have even been demanded by its most sacred duties The denial 
of any meaning in the letters to the judges, beyond being ‘*for- 
warded for information,’ as supposed by Judge MeDowei! in his 
certificate of the 7th of August, 1806,; strikes the author as um- 


* Marshall 1, 304. 
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worthy of the grave subject of the communication and the dignity 
of the correspondents. The information ought to have had an ob- 
ject beyond its mere communication. 

But what is more important, it is inconsistent with the only man- 
ly and triumphant justification of which the enclosure is susceptible. 
To try the conduct of Kentucky statesmen in 1788, always except- 
ing the corrupt conduct of Wilkinson and Sebastian, under a con- 
federation in ruins and factions, by the same principles which 
should now govern the mind, under an efficient and beneficent gov- 
ernment, would at once be both unjust and absurd. The peculiar 
circumstances of the times must be adverted to, in order to arrive 
at any just estimate of the measure, or of its friends. What then 
were these circumstances? They are eloquently and no less truly 
narrated by Gen. Wilkinson: ‘‘Open to savage depredations; ex- 
posed to the jealousies of the Spanish government; unprotected by 
that of the old confederation, and denied the navigation of the 
Mississippi, the only practicable channel by which the productions 
of their labor could find a market.”* In addition to this, as has 
been already mentioned, all western property found on the Missis« 
sippi was seized by the first Spanish officer that chose to execute 
his orders, between New Madrid and New Orleans. Was this a 
condition of things for any community, much more for one of high 
spiriied freemen with arms in their hands, just fresh from hunting 
down the British lion and his Indian allies, to bear any longer than 
it was unavoidable? When these grievances are fairly estimated, 
which must have blasted the industry and the dearest hopes of the 
country; have driven the immigrants back over the mountains they 
had scaled with peril and privation; condemned the fertile lands of 
the West to waste their richness in uncultivated forests; to become 
again an Indian wilderness rather than continue a civilized coun- 
try; and add to these heart burnings on the subject of yielding the 
navigation of the Mississippi for twenty or thirty years to the ar- 
rogant and haughty demands of Spain; the reader may then have 
some idea of the feelings of the western people on these matters. 
From these considerations, some faint notion may be conceived of 
the necessity, which the statesmen of Kentucky must have felt, to 
look to some other protection for the vital interests of the country, 
than the tottering and imbecile confederacy, which then deluded 
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the country under the pretence of a government ; a confederacy, 
which threatened to jeopard all the fruits of the late glorious revo- 
lution by anarehy and disunion, if not by foreign conquest. Can 
circumstances be imagined more imperative on Kentucky states- 
men and patriots to turn their attention to a foreign connexion for 
that protection for the fruits of their enterprise and industry, which 
their own government could not give, and without which all gov- 
ernment is a mockery and a perversion of its rational purposes? 
To the mind of the writer the circumstances of the case may have 
had this justification in the view of the parties. 


To be continued. 


OR ORO 


Articie Ill. 


Missouri State Agricultural Fair.—Judge Bares’ 
Address- 


One of the most gratifying social phenomena of the times is the 
growing interest manifested throughout the Western States in agri- 
cultural exhibitions. It affords evidence, not only of a spirit of 
improvement in agriculture, the most pleasing and profitable of all 
human pursuits, but, that wearied with unprofitable [discussions 
touching public matters which have been forced upon the people by 
designing politicians, they possess the good sense and good taste 
to look to a more rational and agreeable source of entertainment. 

This is the third annual Fair of the Missouri State Agricultural 
and Mechanica! Society, and we are much pleased to learn that it 
is regarded as a great improvement upon the exhibition of last 
year. A correspondent of the ‘Missouri Republican” says : 

‘*To-day was the third of the Missouri Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society’s third Exhibition. The number in attendance was 
larger than that of any previous day of the Fair, there being near 
four thousand persons on the grounds. Yesterday’s attendance 
was estimated at between three and four thousand. A large num- 
ber of ladies graced the circle of seats to-day, and added much to 
the interest of the occasion.” 

This is as it should be. Excepting the place of Divine worship, 
there is, in our opinion, no public occasion which is in every re- 
spect so proper for the attendance of Ladies, as agricultural exbi- 
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bitions. There is a peculiar appropriateness in the meeting to- 
gether of those whose daily cares and sympathies are exercised in 
the same cause, especially when that is the cause of civilization 
and of all the comforts which the term implies. 

The annual address delivered by Hon. Epwarp Bares needs no 
commendation from us; it will be read with pleasure, and we trust 
with profit also, throughout the country. 


ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society : 


It isa pleasant sight to behold this vast assembly, and a delight- 
ful employment of the mind to contemplate the motives which have 
brought us here. The magnitude of the congregation is proof enough 
of the deep interest which the country takes in our cause, and the 
motives which prompt to the act, we may safely assume, are pure 
and patriotic, alike devout to the Creator, and beneficent to our 
fellow creatures. 

We are not assembled here to exchange conjectures about the 
probable effect upon nations and dynasties of the awful struggle 
which is now reddening the waters of the Baltic and the Euxine 
with needless bloodshed, and dressing half a continent in mourn- 
ing. We are not met to speculate upon the likelihood of revolu- 
tions in Western Europe, to be brought about by the new ideas of 
law and government which are constantly climbing from the lower 
strata of society to the high places of power, evoking as they rise 
the magic spirit of popular opivion, 80 potent to change, to reno- 
vate or to destroy the world’s old habits of thought and of will. 
We are not here to devise schemes for the advancement of partizan 
interests, or the nursing of sectional! prejudices, nor to stir up strife 
among brethren upon artificial questions of government; nor to 
waste our energies in unprofitable efforts to advance this favorite 
man, or thwart that opposing faction. No, sir; no. We are here 
for wiser and better ends—for the attainment of objects far more 
likely to do good to ourselves and to others. 

The only objects of this Society are production and enjoyment, 
and all the means to be employed are innocent and nee * . Ev- 
ery effort then to attain bee ends by such means is an accomplish- 
ed good: for if it fail in everything else, it cannot fail to cultivate 
and expand the best faculties of the mind and the purest affections 
of the at. 

In all the conflicting labors of life, men struggle against each 
other, each counteracting the efforts of his adversary. Success is 
victory, and failure is defeat, and the victor rises by the downfall 
of the vanquished. No real good is accomplished by such a strife, 
The vanquished lose whatever the victor wins, and the victor him- 
self often retires from the contest exhausted and impoverishid. His 
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shout of triumph is sounded with a feeble voice, and while he proud 
ly wears upon his haggard brow a wreath of bloody laurel, he hob- 
bles on crutches through the painful remnant of his life, with 

“An empty name, and a paltry fame, 

And thousands lying dead, 

While every glorious victory 

Must raise the price of bread.’ 

Not so with the cultivator of the earth. His are no conflicting 
labors. He has noadversary. He is no man’s enemy—no man’s 
rival—no man’s dependent. His success is unalloyed good, a 
comfort and honor to himself, a blessing to his neighbors, and a 
valuable service to his country. His is the most independent of all 
occupations, for he is not obliged to ask favors of any but the 
bountiful Creator. Sunshine, and rain, and dew, and the delight- 
ful succession of the seasons are all that he needs for the attuin- 
ment of his wordly ends, and these, he knows, are rarely, if ever, 
denied to those who ask them with pure hearts and diligent hands, 

When I was invited to address you on this occasion, I was in- 
clined to think that a mistake had been committed. It did seem 
to me, that, considering the recent origin of tae society, and the 
mixed character of our people, coming from every section of the 
country, and accustomed to a great variety of soils, climates and 
modes of culture, it had been better to select a man of practical 
experience, and persona] knowledge in farming—some man who 
could teach the young and advise his less experienced equals in all 
the multifarious economy of rural life. I am no practical farmer, 
and however much I may love and honor the *‘mother of all arts,” 
I av: all unfit to teach her votaries, who labor daily in her fields, 
how to do their work. My love may be found without discretion, 
and my zeal without knowledge. Others who have gone before me 
in this pleasant duty, and were far better supplied than I am with 
the means of knowledge and the faculty to communicate it, have 
rendered valuable service to the Society, by wise suggestions and 
clear explanations, concerning the great variety of soils and cli- 
mates of our country and their natural adaptation to the different 
productions, both vegetable and animal; the various modes and im- 

lements of cultivation, and the judicious employment of chemical 

cnowledge in the application of manures. These, and such like 
topics, f shall avoid, or touch upon very sparingly, for two very 
good reasons: First, my own deficiency in the knowledge necessary 
to enable me treat them so as advance the pleasure and profit of 
my hearers; and secondly, because I desire to draw your attention 
chiefly to some other matters, directly connected with agriculture, 
but sometimes overlooked by the individual farmer who is too prone 
to consider himself rather as an isolated and independent existence, 
than as a member of a great social compact, acting a worthy part 
in a common effort, and all the while sustained by and sustaining 
every one of his fellow members—wmatters which while they most 
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nearly concern the interest and comfort of every individual, con- 
stitute the body and fabric of our social economy, and must needs 
give character, as wise or unwise, to the policies of our Govern- 
ment, both State and Federal. 
If agrizulture consisted only in the cultivation of the earth for 

the mere purpose of supplying the cultivator with food, clothing 
and shelter, this broad and fertile valley would, doubtless, be the 
abode of a few thousand clownish inhabitarts, who might eat and 
sleep and propagate their species, in abundant ignorance, and 
surrounded by a sluttish plenty of the vulgar necessaries of life. 
If these were indeed the only objects of agriculture, and such its 
low, restricted character, there would be small reason to complain 
of the injustice of mankind, through all past ages, in assigning to 
the tillers of the soil a degraded and servile condition. But such 
are not its objects and character. Its apparent degradation is a 
forced condition, unnatural to the intrinsic dignity and usefulness 
of the occupation, imposed originally by violence, and maintained, 
for ages, by the false policy of oppressive governments. We need 
not go back to the early ages of the world, to Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, to find out why predial labor was degraded— 
why it was scornfully asked, ‘*How can he be wise who handleth 
the plow, whose talk is of oxen, who delighteth in the goad?” We 
need go back only to the middle ages of Europe, whose history is 
the beginning cf our own. There and then, the Feudal System 
universally prevailed; and that system was a stern military aristo- 
cracy. All the land belonged to the feudal chiefs, and all its in- 
habitants were their tenants and vassals. War was the only source 
of honor and power; and all that a chieftain needed was soldiers to 
fight his battles, and be honored with his companionship in arms, 

and laborious drudges to work his lands, and thus procure the 

means of riotous living in the intervals of peace. Then, no man 

cultivated his own land. Nobles, Knights, and gentlemen were 

not farmers. Their lands were tilled by such of their vassals as 

would have thought it a promotion to be allcwed to serve in the 

humblest rank of their martial following. And this was the con- 

dition of agriculture, for ages, in Europe. The agriculturists 

formed a weak, poor and subdued class. Hereditary oppression 

and contempt, on the one side, and timid submission on the other, 

could not fail to produce the natural effect—a feeling of conscious 

degradation, and an unresisting descent into ignorance and vice. 
For the spirit of man will bow with the body that habitually 

crouches. 

When literature began to revive in Europe, and knowledge be- 
van to rise and assert its power, trade and the mechanic arts were 
the first to receive the benign impulse. These [trade and the arts] 
are essentially gregarious. They draw men together into markets, 
work-shops and towns. Here, while for mutual profit they plied 
their trades and exchanged the productions of their labor, they ex- 
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changed also thoughts and opinions. And in this process they 
could not fail to discover that they had a common interest and a 
common enemy. Their common interest required order, peace 
and security, and their common enemy was the Military Oligarchy, 
which then oppressed and degraded ieee. Their occupations, 
so social in their nature, gave them, atonce, the will and the power 
to combine for self-protection against the petty tyrannies that sur- 
rounded them. And hence arose towns and boroughs, which, 
freed from many of the cruel exactions of the feudal iaw, became 
marts of commerce, workshops of skillful industry, and schools of 
modern civilization. Here the people enjoyed much of practical 
freedom, and exercised, to a great extent, the glorious privilege of 
self-government. But they could not, at once, reform the heredi- 
tary abuses of government—they could not renovate nations ina 
day. They stood alone, isolated by dangerous foes. They were 
but green spots in the waste of despotism, few and far between. 
The fire of freedom still burned upon their altars, but it burned, 
through ages, for themselves alone. Its feeble light could not 
penetrate the artificial darkness of the rural districts, where the 
ron, the boor, the serf, the villein, toiled in hopeless ignorance 
or his feudal lord and his exacting hierarchy. 

If I were writing a book, instead of making a brief discourse, | 
might attempt to trace, historically, the rise and progress of agri- 
culture and its progeny of arts. But we have neither time nor oc- 
casion now, for such a disquisition. Our present objects are prac- 
tical: They concern our personal interest, our homes, our neighbors 
and our country. It is fair to presume that every man who takes 
a deep interest in the objects of our meeting, has taken the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with the leading facts which character- 
ize our agriculture, and distinguish it, in a very marked manner, 
from the agriculture of Europe. How things were formerly there, 
we have briefly seen. Here they are wholly different. We have 
never had over us ferocious nobles or rapacious priests, to calcul- 
ate how little and how mean would support the life of the cultivator, 
end take to themselves ali the rest. Our lands have never been in 
the hands of the few, to be cultivated by the many, for the sole 
purpose of raising rents and tythes, but in the hands of a govern- 
ment of our own choosing, which can have no opposing interest. 
Our laws are free; our men are equal; our land is plenty; our soil 
and climate are almost infinitely various; and every man, who bas 
the industry to till a field, bas the ability to own it. With us, 
agriculture is nota separate existence, a peculiar interest; it is the 
nursing mother of all other arts, the controling element of our 
manufactures and of our commerce—domestic and foreign. It 

rvades and influences al] the relations of society, and is inter- 
aced and combined with all the pursuits and interests of the peo- 

le. And in this comprehensive character it is considered by the 
tate government; for the charter, under which we have assembled, 
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while it incorporates, by name, an 4gricultural Society, provides 
expressly for the encouragement of Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Domestic Manufactures and Productions. 

Such, then, is the comprehensive character, the pervading in- 
fluence and the inappreciable usefulness of agriculture. The prac- 
tical pursuit of its object is a high calling. When well followed, 
it never fails to enrich the individual, to advance all other honest 
callings, and to give power and dignity to the Commonwealth, by 
developing its resources and drawing forth its hidden treasures in- 
to active utility. And thus, the intelligent farmer, in —T 
serving himself, must needs serve his country. But this is not all. 
Its moral and intellectual advantages are hardly less than its phys- 
ical. The labors of the husbandman are all innocent and harm- 
less. Peace, order and protecting law are necessary to his suc- 
cess, and the daily habits of his life lead on to truth, justice and 
benevolence. All the influences of his profession lean to virtue’s 
side, with a constant tendency to make him love his country and 
its laws, and to honor his God. 

Having indulged in these general remarks, I desire now to draw 
your attention to some of the more practical parts of the subject. 
The great object of agriculture is production —the increase and 
multiplication of vegetable and animal life, whereby the farmer 
supports his family, the merchant and manufacturer are furnished 
with profitable employment, and the State is made rich and pros- 
perous. How to accomplish this great object, and to make the 
most of the means at our disposal, is a problem, not for farmers 
only, but well worthy of the intensest thought of every sensible 
man, and especially of our statesmen, whose opinions exert « 
mighty influence for good or evil upon the interests of us all. 

Three things are necessary to the perfect success of agriculture 
—land, labor, and learning. The two first are indispensable, for, 
without land and labor there can be no cultivation; and the third, 
learning, is no less necessary to the full development of the nobler 
art, and to enable it to fulfill its gracious mission, by doing the 
greatest sum of good to the greatest number of our race. Let us 
= for a while the separate parts of this earthly trinity—and 

t: 

The Land. Fortunately in this new country, it is easy to ob- 
tain good land at cheap rates. Every industrious farmer may, if 
he will, bestow the labor of his head and hands upon his own soil. 
He need not descend to the lower position of another man’s ten- 
ant, nor submit to the draining process of contributing a large 
portion of his annual labor to swell another man’s purse. And 
this | consider one of the immense advantages which a new coun- 
try has over an old. It is of vast importance, not to the individual 
only, but also to the public, that farming lands should, as far as 
possible, be cultivated and governed by those who own them. It 
increases the respectability of the farmer, and gives dignity to his 
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occupation; it adds a strong motive to increased diligence and 
skill, whereby the annual erops are enlarged; greater care is used 
in the cultivation and preservation of the estate; damage by decay 
or accident will be repaired; orchards will be planted, and durable 
improvements made. In all these the temporary tenant feels no 
interest, and has no motives, material or moral, but to make the 
most of his transient bargain. But the man who cultivates his own 
land is animated byevery good motive that belongs to the interests 
and passions of our nature. He prizes it because it is his own, for 
the present and the future; he digs a well and expects to drink the 
water; he plants a tree and expects to eat the fruit. . Every im- 
provement in beauty and every increase in value is for the benefit 
of those whom, most on earth he loves. There he has Jaid his 
hearth stone and erected his roof—it may be a rough unhammered 
stone and a clapboard reof, but they afford warmth and shelter to 
his wife and children. To him it has become a sacred place, for 
it contains al! the endearing ties and hallowed associations of home; 
ties and associations which, while they soften and purify the feel- 
ing heart, can hardly fail to sharpen the thinking mind, and 
strengthen the laboring hand. By these means he becomes a more 
valuable member of society, a better husband and father, a better 
farmer, and who can say that he is not made a better patriot, for 
the love of home is the beginning of patriotism. 

Here, in the middle of the continent, with a sparse population, 
surrounded by unmeasured regions of rich soil, it is easy now for 
any industrious man to get as much land as he can cultivate. But 
it will not always be so. _It is not so now in any part of Europe, 
and in some parts of the United States, and cannot be so in any 
densely populated country, whether old or new. A rapid change 
is going on before our eyes, in the condition of the public lands 
and the relation they bear to agriculture. Besides our natural in- 
crease, and the influx of population from abroad, there are artificial 
causes in operation, many and powerful, tending to give a nominal 
value to our lands, and holding out strong temptations to men of 
capital to engross them into their own hands, not for use, but as 
an investment for future profit. The admirable facilities for steam 
navigation on our great rivers, and the long lines of railroad, pre- 
sent and prospective, through all the rich regions of our interior 
country, have brought the most secluded sections into open view, 
and made tue public domain, that rich inheritance of our national 
family, to a great extent, a common subject of trade and specula- 
tion. And this tendency has been greatly enhanced by the action 
of the General Government, in transferring large amounts of land 
t> those who have no ability or wish to use them, except as an ar- 
ticle of trade. Of this character are the military bounties, railroad 
grants, and the like. This is an evil which I suppose can not be 
wholly avoided, because it is closely associated wth the great and 
manifold advantages which we enjoy; and, while with gratefs 
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hearts, we receive the good, we must learn how to bear, with pa- 
tient spirits its concomitant evils. 

And yet, I venture the opinion, that by a wise moderation on 
the part of the people, and a sound policy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, much of the evil might have been avoided in the past, 
and much of it may be corrected in the future. An opinion seems 
to prevail quite extensively, to the effect that the holding and con- 
trol of the public lands by the General Government is, in itself, an 
evil, and that almost any expedient is wise which tends to place 
the control in other hands, whether the States, corporations or in- 
dividuals. I cannot but think that this is a very grave error. The 
priucipal reason assigned in its support is, that the public lands 
afford a constant subject of contention and strife among the mem- 
bers of Congress. Perhaps that is true. Perhaps some members 
do dishonestly strive to convert the people’s inheritance into spoils 
of victory, and to degrade the system of its management into a 
scheme of electioneering. But that is their fault, not the fault of 
the subject matter about which they quarrel. A wise and thrifty 
farmer, whe has more land than he can cultivate, commonly hus- 
bands it carefully until his children are ready to settle it, and then 
establishes them around him, to their great advantage and to his 
own comfort and honor. And why would not the same policy be 
wise in a prudent and paternal Government, which holds the lands 
only for the use of the governed? I it were the settled policy to 
preserve the public domain until some one wanted it, for actual 
use, and then grant it on cheap and easy terms, to all who would 
use and improve it, any man, atleast for some generations to come, 
might rise to the dignity of a landholder, on the single condition 
that he will manure the soil with his sweat or fructify it with his 
capital. 

Tre Labor.—Perhaps there 1s no branch of political economy 
so hard to be well understood, aad about which intelligent men so 
widely differ in opinion, as labor and its wise and just application 
to the affairs of life. It is not my purpose to treat of it in that 
difficult and disputed view, but only to throw out a few suggestions 
as to the character and amount of labor necessary to the success of 
of our agriculture, and the possibility of making the amount of 
labor we have go much farther and accomplish much more than we 
have been accustomed to see done. 

Most of the mechanical arts have been methodised and disciplin- 
ed. They have been subjected to settled rules, and their opera- 
tions and results calculated so that it may be ascertained before- 
hand, with reasonable certainty, how much may be accomplished 
in a given time, by a given amount of labor. Not so with agri- 
culture. The farmer—as far, at least, as concerns the raising of 
crops—is only a co-worker with Nature. Le may plow and plant 
with all diligence, yet he cannot ensure the increase; for that, af- 
ter all, he must depend upon the spontaneous energies of nature 
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and the blessing of a beneficent Providence. Yet he must work or 
suffer; for the wise proverb tells us that ‘the sluggard will not plow 
by reason of the cold, and therefore he shall beg in harvest and 
have nothing !” 

Labor is so absolutely necessary to production, and consequent 
enjoyment, that it has become an axiom in social economy that 
nothing is intrinsically valuable but labor. If this be true, or if it 
approximates the truth, it becomes a high point of practical wis- 
dom, to know how to apply labor to the best advantage, and I fear 
that many of our industrious farmers pay too little attention to 
this great consideration, and suffer accordingly. It is a waste of 
labor, and therefore a dead loss to the farmer, to attempt to do 
more than can be well done; and it is an abuse of labor to do that 
in thoughtless haste which needs to be done carefully, and with 
judgment and skill. In a new country like ours, the young farmer 
has a double task to perform. He has to make his farm before he 
can make a living by tilling it. And hence the importance in se- 
lect.ng his locality, or giving good heed to the character and con- 
dition of the land, and its adaptation to the ability of the individual, 
and the branch of farming he intends to follow. 

The cost of making farms is, of course, felt, and in a general 
way, appreciated by those who make them; but [ am inclined to 
think that many of the best farmers in the State would astonish 
themselves if they would take the trouble to make an exact estimate 
of the expense, and put it down in writing. Allow me to draw your 
attention to a few of the chief items. 

1. The clearing of timbered land. If the forest be heavy, 
the work cannot be well done, ready for the plow, for less than 
$12 or $15 per acre. And then, if the timber be of a durable na- 
ture, such as oak or walnut, you will be plagued with about five 
per cent. of stump for many years, always in the way, crooking 
your rows, baulking your teams, breaking your plows, and fretting 
your temper. All this expense and trouble belong to the umber, 
and not to the land, and is just so much in addition to the cost of 
making a prairie farm, for the prairie sod can be broken and put 
into tilth easier and cheaper than the forest thus cleared. I leave 
it to men of more practical knowledge than I have, to say whether 
or no a forest farm, once fully made, is really worth so much more 
than a prairie farm, as to justify this apparent waste of labor, to 
say nothing of the waste of timber, which is aa important consid- 
eration in a large portion of our State. 

2. Fencing. Iread lately in a newspaper a well written article, 
in which itis asserted that the fences of the United States cost more 
money than all the houses, including public edifices of every sort. 
At first I was startled and wholly incredulous, but the statement 
set me to calculating, and now, in the absence of precise data, 
waile [ cannot affirm the truth of the assertion, I dare not deny it. 
A Federal township contains 23,040 acres of land, which being 
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equere of six miles, . be enclosed as one field by a fence twen- 
I 


ty-four miles long. you wish to enclose the same quantity of 
land in separate, fields of a section, or 640 acres each, you must 
make 144 miles of fence—if in half sections, or 320 acres each, 
216 miles of fence—if in half quarter sections, or 80 acres each, 
432 miles of fence; and if in quarter-quarter sections, or 40 acres 
each, 576 miles of fence. Probably a majority of the cultivators 
of Missouri soil have each enclosed 160 acres or less. Let us as- 
sume a quarter section as the average quantity, and I think it fair 
to assume also, that the interior fences, including yards, gardens, 
farm fences, &c., will amount to half as much as the outside en- 
closure, and then you will have for every 23,040 acres [the con- 
tents of a township] the enormous quantity of 420 miles of fence. 
In estimating the cost of the fence, I do not claim to be precisely 
accurate. 

Every good farmer will have good fences, if he can, for he knows 
that if his fences be mean and insecure, he will be sure to pay a 
very heavy penalty in damaged crops, breachy cattle and quarrels 
with his neighbors. From the best information that I ean get, I 
come to the conclusion that good fences cannot be made at less 
than the average cost of one dollar the rod or perch. On this 
estimate, the cost of enclosing 23,040 acres, [the contents of a 
township,] in farms of a quarter section, or 160 acres each, with 
the usual amount of interior fences, will be $134,400; while the 
cost of fencing a whole township, in the same manner and at the 
same estimated rates, will amount to only $11,520. And thus it 
is apparent, that in the single article of fencing, the difference be- 
tween the cost of making one large farm of a whole township, and 
making 144 farms, of a quarter section each, amounts to the 
enormous sum of $122,880. And this is a clear saving, and op- 
erates as a direct premium in favor of large farming. Ido not 
say that it would be desirable or possible for all our farmers to 
operate on so grand a scale, nor that the plan would suit all parts 
of our country, or be convenient and proper for all, or perhaps 
any, of the minor productions, of rural labor. But as to the great 
staples of grain, grass, and animals, not intended for home con- 
sumption, but for distant markets, the temptation is so strong, that 
I have little fear in predicting, that in the course of a few years, 
we shall see many farms of at least a township in extent. The di- 
minished cost of fencing is not the only economical inducement. 
The cost of preparation and outfit, in implements, animals, 
and shelter, is in about the same inverse ratio to the magnitude of 
the establishment. And even in the actual working of the soil, the 
saving in long rows, instead of short ones, is very great. Let me 
prove this by a practical demonstration. Suppose I wish to plow 
a field one thousand yards long, and one hunderd yards wide. If 
every furrow cut a foot in plowing crosswise, there will be three 
thousand furrows, and lengthwise only three hundred. Of course, 
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I must turn at the end of every furrow, whether long or short, and 
unless there be some cogent reason to the contrary, I will certainly 
plow the long way, for thereby I shall save all the time and labor 
which otherwise would be wasted in turning my team and plow two 
thousand seven hundred times—a pretty heavy item in breaking a 
lot of only twenty acres. 

The part of our country commonly called the North-west, [in- 
cluding all of Iilinois and the nort half of Missouri,] is admirab} 
adapted to this kind of large a The prairies are broad, 
rich and smooth; there is no poor land, and very little too wet or 
too reugh for easy culture. X. forest, on which the farmer is re- 
quired to waste, at once, his labor and his wood, in the clearing, 
Add to all this the rapid advance of inventive art, by which the 
weakness of the human frame is substituted by the power of wood 
and iron, and machinery is made to do a vast deal more work than 
could possibly be accomplished by manual labor. Already our 
small grain and grass are cut and threshed by machinery. But 
this is not the end; it is only the beginning of labor doing enginery 
in the great art. McCormick is not our only benefactor. Inventive 
genius will not die with him. His own valuabie machine wil! be 
improved and perfected by himself or another; and other machines, 
perhaps, far more effective, will be found, when the occasion calls 
loudly for them. Already we reap and mow by machinery, and 
can it be that the restless and progressive mind of the country will 
consent to stifle its ruling passion and stand still, before it has 
learned how to plow and sow by the same means. No, never. One 
thinking head can do more work than fifty thoughtless hands, 
Genius and art and enterprise belong to the country, and are ne- 
cessary to the full development of its vast capabilities ; and trust- 
ing to the good providence of God, I confidently expect that they 
will be called into action, as soon and as fast ss our occasions 
shall require their efforts. Who that has seen the steamboat, the 
railroad, the telegraph, the reaper, the thresher, and the sewing 
machine, candoubt thet the broad plains of the West will be plowed, 
and sowed, and reaped, and mowed by machinery, as soon as the 
country shall be in condition to need so great an accession to its 
productive labor. When that time shall come, [and I think it is 
near at hand, and that we ought to be preparing to meet it,] the 
toiling farmer will be relieved trom much of his severest drudgery, 
and the very horses and oxen will share in the gracious respite. 
For, assuredly, steam [or possibly something better,] wil! be bar- 
nessed to the plow and ule to drudge for our daily comfort. Let 
no man be alarmed at so vast a new creation of productive labor, 
lest it should injuriously interfere with the occupations of men, by 
diminishing the profits of their work, or throwing them out of em- 
ployment. There is no danger of such a result. In all the me- 
chanic arts, in the power of locomotion, and in mechanism, gen- 
erally, the effect of work-doing engines has been to increase the 
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demand for human labor, to multiply production and enjoyment, 
and to send down comforts and luxuries to the lower strata of so- 
ciety. It may induce many to change their vocations, by turnin 

to other engagements more pleasant or more profitable, but it wil 
deprive no man of employment who is willing to work. Success 
in agriculture needs and produces manufactures, commerce and 
transportation, and all these will require an increased number of 
hands. New crops will be introduced, such as silk, wine, fruits in 
variety, and drugs and dyestuffa without number; and perhaps 
even, the South African sugar cane may be found as well adapted 
to the middle and upper regions of the Mississippi, as the tropical 
cane to its delta. Bat above all, the great staples of the planting 
States—cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco— flourishing and prosperous 
as is their present condition, stand in urgent need of more ws 
The labor in these staples is performed chiefly by slaves, and to me 
it is quite apparent that there are not half as many of them en- 
pie in the work as might be profitably employed. This fact— 
the great want of labor in that department—is proved, I think, by 
two circumstances: 1. The high price of slaves in the planting 
States. Lam credibly informed that an able young negro man 
will bring from twelve to fifteen hundred dollars, and that a first- 
rate crop hand, is usually hired for about two hundred dollars a 
year. Nothing but necessity and pressing lack of labor can justify 
such prices. 2. The immense quantity of good land lying idle and 
useless in the Gulf States, while cotton and sugar are commanding 
high prices, is to me conclusive proof that labor is badly wanted, 
and that twice or thrice as much might be well employed as can be 
obtained under existing circumstances. So far then from any in- 
jarious effect being likely to result from the increased production 
of provision and animals, and by means cheaper than human labor, 
it seems to me that its natural tendency must be favorable to all 
the interests of agriculture, and in nothing more beneficial than in 
relieving the necessities of the planting interest, by supplying it 
with the laboring hands which it stands so much in need of—that 
is, the slaves heretofore and now employed in the less profitable 
business of raising grain, grass and cattle. This result, I think, 
will certainly follow, but this alone may not be sufficient to fill the 
aching void. None can be had from abroad, for the law forbids 
importation ; and the natural increase is too slow to answer the 
demand. The supply must come from other departments of hus- 
bandry which can spare the slave labor. Hemp and tobacco, though 
properly classed with the planting interest, flourish best in temper- 
ate regions, North of cane and cotton. As to hemp, I suppose it 
ig a8 easy to raise the plant, as to raise wheat, but the handling 
and preparing of it for market, is said to be one of the most la- 
borious operations in American farming. Heretofore all its work 
has been done by hand; but this state of things can not long con- 
tinue; wood and iron will be substituted for the hands of men, and 
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the hemp crop, like the small ap and grass, will be cut and 
handled and dressed for market by machinery. Then the hemp. 

ower will be able to enlarge his crop so as to answer all profita- 

le demands, and may still dispense with a large portion of hig 
manual labor, which will be sure to find employment in the service 
of cotton and cane. The cultivation and preparation of tobacco is 
all done by hand, but it is comparatively light work, in which wo- 
men and children, as well a8 men, may be employed. And hence 
it is probable that a large amount of voluntary labor will enga 
in that culture, whenever it is found to be more profitable than 
former occupations. This process, which, I think, wil! grow from 
year to year, will supersede many slaves now engaged upon tobac- 
co, and they, like their brethren of the hemp crops, will go where 
they are most needed, to the fields of cotton and sugar. 

There is nothing earthly so important to be rightly understood, 
and a and practically applied, as the great and complicated 
subject, Labor. It pervades society, making or marring, as it is 
well or ill-governed, the comfort and happiness of individuals, and 
the strength and glory of nations. 

I have not attempted to treat the subject in detail—for that were 
impossible in such a discourse— but only to touch upon some of its 
corners and outlines, and to throw out a few hints, in order to put 
you upon the track of your own better thoughts, which you can fol- 
ow out at leisure, to their legitimate conclusions. 

The Learning. ‘There was a time when a common error pre- 
vailed, tothe effect that no learning is necessary to qualify a farmer 
for his trade,—that knowledge, which in all other callings, and in 
all other phases of human life, is power, is of no use in farming. 
Those, if any, who now entertain that opinion, so degrading to 
agriculture and so stultifying to its followers, ought to be pitied 
and forgiven, for the idea springs from that mental darkness and 
moral obliquity, which are greater misfortunes than faults. This 
Society was formed for the very purpose of collecting and diffusing 
knowledge ; for bringing together and comparing [for mutual in- 
struction and profitable learning to us all] the various productions 
of the soil and of the mind—-the combined results of the land and 
labor of the State, controlled and directed by an enlightened in- 
tellect. The members of this Society need no argument to prove 
that knowledge, art, science, a thorough cultivation of the mind, 
are all necessary to enable a man to cultivate the earth to the best 
advantage ; to understand and appreciate all the elements of na- 
ture, which are bis co-workers, <a partners in business, strivin 
by united efforts, to bring about the great results he aims at. An 
how can he be a valuable assistant, a profitable servant in the great 
laboratory of God’s own chemistry, Vegetation, unless he know 
something of the glorious art, which would teach him to understand 
the soil he tills and the air he breathes and how tc separate or 
combine their component parts, to neutralize a bad ingredient, or 
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stimulate a good one into fruitful action. And how can he wisely 
select and profitably use the implements and machinery necessary 
to his daily business, if he be wholly ignorant of mechanical sci- 
ence? Inshort, I venture the opinion that there is no art or science 
befitting a gentleman to know, which may not be made, in some 
form or in some degree, subservient to the interest and the pleasure 
of the agriculturist. The whole encyclopedia is auxiliary to his 
noble vocation. Agriculture, as a separate department of indus- 
try, is by far the most importantof all, and ought to exert a power- 
ful influence, in forming the texture and tone of society, and in 
giving direction and force to the measures of government. Its 
members are not merely and simply tillers of the soil. They are 
citizens, also, with the rights and duties that belong to men of all 
other callings; the same general interests; the same hopes and 
fears, and the same honest ambition to rise to the high places of 
influence and power, and to be first among their equals. Then, 
how does it happen, that so few practical farmers are found in the 
high offices of government, exerting a personal influence in so 
moulding the measures of public policy, as to encourage and pro- 
mote the great interest to which they are particularly attached? 
How does it happen that nine-tenths of the great public offices are 
filled from the, so called, learned professions ? That fact is a fault 
in the actual working of our political machine—a great fault that 
there should be an apparent necessity to choose men from a few 
small classes only, to rule over the many. But not the fault of the 
members of those classes. They do right in acquiring as much 
knowledge as possible, and in fitting themselves, aswell as possible 
for tne eminent places to which they may honestly aspire. If any 
one of you ask me who, then, is in fault, I answer here, as Nathan 
answered David, ‘‘thou art the man.”’ It is the fault of the far- 
mers. They, as a class, condescend to a low place, and agree to 
remain uneducated and comparatively ignorant. And believe me, 
my friends, in the assertion of this affirmative truth, that whoever 
consents to ignorance, consents also to its inseparable companion, 
imbecility. But this state of things is coming toanend. The 
organization of this society is one among a thousand proofs, that 
the agricultural class, embracing as it does, the great body of the 
people, is determined henceforth to maintain its own rights, and 
ulfil its duties to the country, by self-improvement, by the culture 
of the arts and sciences, and by assuming the position in society, 
and exercising the influence in government, which belongs, of right, 
to its members, its wealth, and its incalculable usefulness. he 
means and the modes of accomplishing this great end, lie all open 
before you. They are too many and various to admit of discussion 
or even statement, now and here. Domestic instruction, common 
schools, academies and colleges, the habit of private reading for 
self-teaching, and of practical experiments, for the demonstration 
of the truth or falsehood of theories; these are some of the infinitely 
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various means by which the great object may be attained. When 
these and the like means shall have been fully and fairly tried, 
agriculture will take its proper reiative position, and exercise its 
just share of influence in the country, and then its members will 
rejoice in the consciousness that they are as strong in knowledge 
as in numbers. ‘ 


Articite IV. 


Chronology of the Western Country of the JU. S. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 


In 1837, I published an imperfect sketch of the Chronology of 
the Western Country of the United States, at Frankfort, Ky. It 
was partly introduced into the Annals of the West, by the lamented 
Perkins. Subsequent studies have enabled me to enlarge this 
sketch into the following form, which I now send you. It may re- 
fresh the memory, if not inform the mind of a bustling generation, 
engrossed by the enterprizes of trade and commerce. 


The western territory of the United States has been the theater 
of many stirring events: such as the first explorations of the French 
yoyageurs, the Roman-Catholic missionaries and the western pio- 
neers, from 1634 to the battle of the Thames, in Upper Canada, 
in 1813. It has been a great debsteable land between the white 
and the red races of men, the French and the English, and finally 
the Fnglish and Indians with our own countrymen. Here was the 
center of that bow conceived by French statesmen of the last cen- 
tury, whose ends were to be placed in Quebec and New Orleans, 
and whose string was to be the British colonies on the Atlantic. 
By this curvilinear establishment, it was sagaciously planned to 
bound and limit the British colonies in North America by the Al- 
leghany mountains. The defeat of this profound scheme, and the 
burst of the British colonies into the full prosperity of the present 
republic of the United States, have been the result of the following 
train of interesting events during the French, British and American 
eras of power in the West and Northwest of America. 
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FRENCH ERA. 


1634, Sept. French mission founded near Lake Huron. 

1641. e French at the Falls of Ste. Marie, at the entrance 
into Lake Superior, called by them Mission de Sainte Marie du 
Sault; also called Le Sault de Ste. Marie. (Bancroft, III, 181.) 

1659, 1660. First French missionary station on Lake Superior. 
(Idem, III, 146, 152. ) 

1665. Father Claude Allouez founds first permanent station on 
Lake Superior; map of the northwestern lakes published at Paris, 
as explored in 1660 and 1670. 

1668. Mission at Ste. Marie Falls founded. 

1670. Perrot explores Lake Michigan. Robert Cavalier De 
La Salle first goes to Canada from France. Lake Superior, the 
“head of Lake Huron and Michigan to the Baies des Puants (Green 
Bay) well drawn on French maps.” (Bishop Bruté, of Vincennes, 
to the author. ) 

1671, May 16. The French take formal possession of the North- 
west of North America. (Idem, III, 154.) Father Marquette 
founds the mission of Saint Ignatius on the Straits of Mackinac. 


1673, May 18. Leaves Mackinac with Pere Joliet, to seek the 
Miss., which he had meditated in 1669. 

June 10. Crosses from Fox River of Green Bay to the Ouis- 
consin or Wisconsin. 

June 17. Reaches the Mississippi. 

June 21. Meets Illinois Indians. 

July. Reaches the Arkansas River, or Akamsca, as Marquitte 
calls it. 

July 17. Returns by the way of the Illinois River to Mackinac. 

1675, May 18. A map of the route published at Paris in 1680. 
(Idem, III, 161. Am. Biography, vol. X. Father Marquitte, 
New Ser. Butler’s Ky., 2d edit., 492.) 

1676. La Salle visits France; returns to Canada; rebuilds 
Fort Frontenac (the modern Kingston, ) on Lake Ontario. 

1677. Revisits France. 

1678. La Salle and Tonéi sail from France for Canada. 

Sept. 15. Arrive at Quebec. 

Nov. 18. Cross Lake Ontario. 

1679. Loses his stores on the Lake; builds a vesscl called the 
Griffin; sails for Lake Erie; 27th reaches Mackinac. 
ea 1. La Salle at St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan. (Idem, 

» 165. 

1680, Jan. 4. At Peoria Lake; builds Fort Creve Coeur, on 
a ae River. - 

eb. 28. Father Hennepin sent by La Salle to explore the 
Upper Mies. (Idem, III, 166.) a 
and Nov. La Salle returns from Canada to the Illinois. 
1681. La Salle and Tonti meet at Mackinac. 
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1682. La Salle goes from Chicago westward. 

Feb. 6. Reaches the Miss.; descends to the mouth, and names 
the country Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV. (Idem, III, 168.) 

1684, July 24. La Salle sails from France for the mouth of 
the Mississippi. 

Dec. 28. Discovers the main land. 

1685. Lands at Mata Gorda Bay, and founds St. Louas, the 
first French establishment in Texas. (Idem, III, 171.) 

1687, Jan. 12. La Salle murdered by one of his men, Duhout, 
on his way back to Canada, on a branch of the Trinity River of 
Texas. Idem, III, 1738. 

1693. Gravier, the founder of Kaskaskia, was among the I- 
linois Indians ; the precise dates of the foundation of Peoria, Ca- 
hokia and Kaskaskia are unknown. Letters of the French mission- 
aries exist, dated **Aux Cascaskias, Nov. 9, 1712,” also written 
“ (Annals of the West, Ist edit., 80, and Bancroft, 


1698, Oct. 17. Lemoine D’Iberville leaves France for the Mis- 
8188) 3 
1h 9, Jan. 31. In Bay of Mobile. 

D’ Iberville visits the coast of Florida, discovers Dauphine, Ship 
and Horn Islands off the coast of Louisiana ; ereets huts on Ship 
Island. On the 2d of March, 1699, enters the Mississippi, returns 
to the Gulf by the river, still bearing his name; also called Bayou 
Manchac; erects a fort at the head of Biloxi Bay, and returns w 
France. [Idem, II], <t 

1700. St. Denys ascended the Mississippi above the Wiscon- 
sin, the Chippewa and up the St. Peter’s or Menace de river to the 
mouth of the Blue Earth river, where he built a fort at a point now 
in the State of Iowa. 

1701. De La Motte Cadillac founds Detroit, the oldest Eu- 
ropean settlement in the interior of Northwestern America, except 
points in Illinois. [Idem, III, 194.] 

1702. The chief fortress of the French transferred from the Bay 
of Biloxi to the western bank of the Mobile river. [Id., LI, 205 } 

1712. Louis X1V. grants Louisiana to Anthony Crozat. [Id., 
Ill., 349.] 

1716. The French used the Miami of the lakes or the Maumee 
in their interior expeditions, by way of the Wabash, [a name ex- 
tended anciently to the mouth of the Ohio,] and the Ohio River. 
[Idem, 346.] 

1716. Fort Rosalie at Natchez founded by the French. [Id., 
349. 

a surrenders his grant of Louisiana to the French crown. 

1717. The Western Company obtained a grant of Louisians 
from the French government. {Idem, 851.] 

1728. Bienville transfers the seat of government of Louisisus | 
to the site of the present city of New Orleans. 
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1712 or 1735. Vincennes, or St. Vincent, was settled in 1712, 
according to Bishop Bruté, of Vincennes, to the author ; and was 
called the mission of St. Francis Xavier, or Wabash; but from the 
inquiries of M. Volney, on the spot, he could not conjecture it to 
have been settled before 1735. The Wabash river was formerly 
called the St. Jerome, as the Mississippi was called the Colbert. 

1783, possibly 1749. The French erected a considerable fort 
at Presque Isle, 120 feet square, with walls 15 feet high; also an- 
other at Riviére Aux Boeufs, or Buffalo river, as it may well be 
translated. The name is a memorial of the ancient abundance of 
that hage kind of game in former times. This fort stood where the 
town of Waterford in Erie county, Pa., now exists. There was a 
road 21 feet wide between Presq’ Isle and Riviére Aux Boeufs. 
[Sargent’s History of an Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, in 
1755. Phila., 1855. ] 

1752. A fort existed and was ~ .,cured by the French at the 
mouth of Loramie’s creek, which aischarges into the Great Miami, 
16 miles north-west of Sidney, in Shelby county, Ohio. It was 
the site of Loramie’s store, and is constantly referred to in our In- 
dian treaties. 

1758. Fort built at Venango by the French, at the mouth of 
French Creek. 

1754. Fort Du Quesne built, on the capture of Ensign Ward 
and garrison. 

1754, July 4. Fort Necessity surrendered to the French by 
Maj. Washington. 

1755, July 9. French with Indians defeated Gen. Braddock. 
This battle is called by the French, the battle of Monongahela, by 
the Americans, Braddock’s defeat. 

1760, Sept. 19. Maj. Rogers takes possession of Detrvit for 
the English government, and by the consent of Pontiac, the great 
Ottawa chief. 

1762. The French cede Louisiana to Spain, in compensation 
for her loss of Florida. 

1763, Feb. 10. Peace concluded at Paris between Great Brit- 
ain, France and Spain, by which the French surrender all Canada 
to the British, and abandon the continent of North America, after 
one hundred and fifty-five years’ possession ; supposing Quebec to 
have been founded in 1608. 

1764, Nov. 3. Ligueste La Clede, with Auguste and Pierre 
Chouteau in his employment, arrive at Ste. Genevieve. 

Dec. Selects St. Louis as a trading post, and lands at the 
north-eastern corner of Market and Front streets, in the present 
city of St. Louis. 

1765, July 17. Captain Sterling takes possession of Illinois 
and Fort Chartres on the Mississippi for Great Britain. 

1800, Sep. 30. Spain recedes enisions to France, subject ta 
Previous treaties of Spain with other States. 
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1808, April 3. France cedes Louisiana, subject to previous 
treaties, to the United States for $15,000,000. 

Dec. 20. The Commissioners of the United States received pos- 
session of Louisiana from M. Laussat, the French Commissioner. 

1804, March 9. The United States received possession of St. 
Louis and Upper Louisiana by Amos Stoddard, joint commissioner 
of France and the United States. This terminates the French 
<— with the continent of North America. [Stoddard, p. 
104. 


See 


Articte V. 
The Domestic Slave Trade.* 


From the M.S.S. of the late Hvuen A. Gancanp, Esq. 


That a traffic in slaves has grown up between the Atlantic and 
the Southern States, in consequence of the indebted and impover- 
ished condition of the one, and the fresh lands and valuable staple 
of the other, cannot be denied. That the slave coffle has been seen 
in our streets and along the highways of our Republic, is to be de- 
plored. None have deplored it more than the slave owner himself. 
He has wept over it; prayed over it; wrung his hands in anguish 
over it, and has never ceased to look in hope to the Providence of 
God for some deliverance from it. Its demoralizing influence on 
the whole community cannot be mistaken. Driven by necessity to 
tolerate its existence, the planter himself looks upon it as a blight- 
ing curse to his country. And for its introduction and legal sanc- 
tion, he is indebted—as he is also for the original African slave 
trade—to that kind fostering mother of us all, benevolent and dis- 
interested England. 

In the Colony of Virginia, slaves, by the Act of Assembly passed 
in 1705, were declared to be read estate, and subjected to the law 
of descents as such. The executor could not dispose of them, ss 








* We use this occasion to e our sincere regret that the author of the 
manuscript here referred to should bave departed this life before completing what 
we believe a pn as mow —, His my was to punsere a book on 
the sub) very in general, in whi e desi to give a history of sla 

en this pet other countries, and also to examine its relations toa stthe of civile 
zation and its influence upon the African race, as well as upon the character of 
the Tes fem pe Segre = 1 And we trust that some individual 
will be’ who will prepare the book for the press, and rescue from oblivion 
the last labors of our deceased friend. 
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he might of the personal estate, for the payment of debts; there 
was no law making them chattels, or declaring them assets in the 
hands of the executor. Because slaves having been declared to be 
real estate, could not, as such, have been applied by the executor 
to the payment of debts, a law was passed in 1748, authorising 
the sale of slaves for the payment of debts upon the failure of per- 
sonal estate which had first to be exhausted. 

But the legislature in the law was careful to distinguish this spe- 
cies of property from mere chattels. By a reference to other laws, 
we shall find, that slaves were always contemplated as a species of 
property totally unlike to personal estate. Thus, in the law re- 
specting distributions, slaves were not comprehended under the 
words guods, chattels and personal estate. Again, by the same 
law, the executors or administrators might distribute tre personal 
estate after nine months from the death of the testator—but by the 
Act of 1748, the slaves of a decedent are to continue on the 
land to finish the crop at the close of the year, when they were to 
be delivered to those having a right to them, well elothed at the 
expense of the estate, and their crops are declared to be assets. 
Thus we see that by the early iaws of Virginia, slaves had attached 
to them some of the properties belonging to the serfs of Europe— 
were attached to the scil and could not be sold for the payment of 
deb.s. 

But these laws did not suit the purpose of English creditors ; 
finding that the annual crops shipped to England did not meet the 
indebtedness of the colonies, and not being able under the common 
law to subject the lands to sale, they procured a statute to be 
passed, the 5th year of George II., entitled ‘‘An act for the more 
easy recovery of debts in his Majesty’s Plantations.” 

By this law, slaves were subjected to sale for the payment of 
debts. 

The system of slavery was forced on the Virginians by act of 
Parliament ; but at an early day they showed their intention to 
mitigate its evils by attaching their slaves, and making their con- 
dition similar to that of the serfs in Europe; but by another act of 
the same British Parliament, they were compelled to abandon their 
bumane intention, convert their slaves into chattels, and expose 
them to saie to the highest bidder for the payment of British cred- 
itors. When the subject of the slave trade was under discussion, 
in 1778, many propostions at the same time were made with a view 
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to the amelioration of the condition of the slaves in the West India 
Islands. But Parliament was told, that all the regulations which 
can be devised for the protection and improvement of this unfor- 
tunate class of people, will be of little avail, unless, as a prelimin- 
ary measure, they shall be exempted from the cruel hardships to 
which they are now frequently liable, of being sold by creditors, 
and made subject in a course of administration, to the payment of 
all debts both of simple contract and specially. This grievance, so 
remorseless and tyrannical in its principle, says the petitioner, and 
so dreadful in its effects, is now upheld and confirmed by a British 
act of Parliament. It was procured by, and passed for the benefit 
of British creditors. Thus the odious severity of the Roman law, 
which declared sentient, beings to be infer res, is revived and per- 
petuated in a country that pretends to Christianity. In a few years 
a good negro gets comfortably established, has built himself a 
heuse, obtained a wife, and begins to see s young family rising 
about him. His provision-ground, the creation of his own indus- 
try, and the staff of his existence, affords him not only support, 
but the means also of adding something to the mere necessaries of 
life. In this situation, he is seized by the sheriff’s officer, forcibly 
separated from his wife and children, dragged to public auction, 
purchased by a stranger, and perhaps sent to terminate his miser- 
able existence in the mines of Mexico, excluded forever from the 
light of heaven, and al] this without any crime or demerit on his 
part, real or pretended. He is pnnished because his master is un- 
fortunate. Neither can it be urged, says the petitioner, that, like 
some unauthorised cases of cruelty in the West Indies, it occurs but 
seldom: unhappily it occurs every day, and, under the present sys- 
tem, will continue to occur, so long as men shall continue to be un- 
fortunate. Let this statute then be totally repealed. It is injuri- 
ous to the national character; it is disgraceful to humanity. Let 
the negroes be attached to the land, and sold with it. The good 
effect of a similar regulation in the system of ancient vilienage has 
been pointed out and illustrated bya great mary writers; and those 
persons who now oppose an extension of the same benefit to the 
negroes in the West Indies, would do well to reflect that while they 
arraign the conduct of the resident planters towards their slaves, 
they are themselves abetters and supporters of the greatest of all 
the grievances under which those unfortunate people continue to 
suffer. Thus did a West India planter appeal to the legislature of 
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his country; but among the loudest of the declaimers against slave- 
ry and the slave trade, among the most violent petitioners to Par- 
lisment for their abolition, not one could be found to solicit the re- 
peal of this execrable statute. The society in the Old Jewry, the 
prototype of Exeter Hall, though apprised by the West India plan- 
ter of the grievance, its origin and the remedy, were profoundly 
silent on the subject. They proved themselves to be men of the 
world, and with all their philanthropy, they probably considered no 
rights so sacred as those of creditors. 

To return to Virginia. Ever since she has been a sovereign 
State, her own necessities and the demands of her creditors, have 
compelled her to keep up a traffic, which in the first instance was 
forced upon her by the cupidity of British creditors, and which at 
all times has been odious to her people. Exhausted lands, a fam- 
ily of negroes, and debt, have been the inheritance of the Virgin- 
ian for more than balf a century. Without means or skill to im- 
prove his lands, and without resources to pay his debts save those 
derived from the sale of his scanty crops, when these failed from 
any cause, he had nothing left but a sale of property, or the repu- 
diation of his debt, as an honest man, he preferred the first alter- 
native, however eruel it might be. 

Owing to a series of causes, the staple products of Virginia did 
not bring remunerative prices for many years. They consisted of 
tobacco, flour, and Indian corn, and had been usually sent to a 
foreign market; but the maritime war between England and France, 
beginning with the French revolution, nearly annihilated American 
neutral commerce, and cut off every market for American produce. 

This state of things was aggravsted by the acts of our own gove 
ernment, until the close of the war, in 1815; then followed a brief 
period of prosperity, soon to be destroyed by a most disastrous 
pecuniary revulsion, occasioned by the failure of numerous paper 
banks, which had sprung up during the war, and flooded the coun- 
try with their worthless issues. No sooner had they recovered 
from this evil, and tobacco began to bear @ price, when the Pro- 
tective Tariff was fastened upon them by means of which the plan- 
ters were compelled to buy NewEngland goods, while Old England 
remained the only market for their tobaeco. But as British goods 
could not be taken in exchange, he, of course, had to take a less 
price for his commodity, with the same duties and factorage ; with 
this reduced return for his agricultural products he had to pay the 
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New England manufacturer a profective price for an inferior article 

of manufactured goods. Hence we see that, in consequence of a 
series of causes over which he had no control, the current of trade 
has always been against the Virginia planter; it has invariably 
taken the direction of the Gulf stream. Now the question is, how 
was he to meet this constantly recurring balance of trade on the 
wrong side of the ledger? The annual crops failed to make the li- 
quidation; there were left the land and the labor upon it, constitut- 
ing his sole capital; the land had no price in market, and besides 
could not be sold unless he intended to abandon the country; the 
negroes had a value in consequence of the great demand for cotton 
in the northern and British factories—as a matter of course, they 
had to be sold—whenever the balance was adjusted im one, three, 
or five years, as many of the best negroes had to go, as there were 
years of delay. It was no matter of choice with the planter, but 
one of dire necessity ; the inexorable law and the shersf’s writ had 
to be obeyed. Often bas he cursed the inheritance that mother 
England forced his forefathers to impose upon him: an inheritance 
of woe and il} instead of a blessing. 

And so it is, that no fact in history can be more clearly estab- 
lished than this, that the merchant and the manufacturer, and 
through them, the whole population of the commercial States have 
not merely enjoyed the surplus fruits of the sweat and toil of Vir- 
ginia siaves, but have actually lived on the sale of the flesh and 
blood of their fellow-beings. 

But for the statute in Virginia and other States, reducing slaves 
to the condition of chattels and subjecting them to the payment of 
debts, many a palace would not have reared its proud front on 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, many a factory in New England would 
have ceased its perpetual din, and many a temple that lifts its tall 
spire to greet the morning sun, would have remained an idle pro- 
ject in the fancy of its pious and godly builders. 

But a better day, it is to be hoped, has dawned upes those ua- 
fortunate States. They have passed through the transition state; 
the time of exhaustion is at an end, and the signs of a new life be- 
gin to make their appearance. Many of the best and ablest mes 
have devoted themselves to the business of agriculture—a scienti- 
fic knowledge in that department is looked upon as a duty—idle- 
ness and dissipation are no longer characteristic of the planter; he 
has taken hold of his business with enthusiasm, and by means of 
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guano, marl, lime and compost manures, has already converted 
his red gullies into green pastures, and the barren pine thicket into 
rich golden harvest fields. Agricultural societics are encouraged ; 
model farms projected at large expense, on which all manner of 
experiments are to be tried. But there are already many mode) 
farms in the possession of private owners, that show what slave la- 
bor and Virginia soil can produce. One of these, and our com- 
ments thereon, shall be the subject of another chapter. 


Articite VI. 


(From the U. 8. Mining Journal.) 
On the Manufacture of Steel as carried on in Great 
Britain and other Countries. 


BY CHARLES SANDERSON. 
Continued from p. 353. 


I take the manufacture of puddled steel as next in order, be- 
cause the product is similar to that of natural, that being obtained 
direct from the crude pig iron. It is a steel of recent invention, 
and its manufacture is carried on entirely at Westphalia. But a 
few years ago a very small quantity of the steel was produced from 
one works. There are now several large establishments for its 
manufacture. The produce is becoming considerable, and is likely 
to increase, on account of its cheapness. 

The object of the Operation is similar to that of raw steel, to de- 
carbonize pig iron down to that point at which it can be treated as 
steel. The process is this—About 280 lbs. of pig iron are charged 
into a poddbng furnace. As soon as this metal begins to melt the 
damper is partly closed, and from 12 to 16 shovelsful of cinder, 
&., as it comes from the hammer and rolls, are thrown into the 
furnace; the whole is then melted down together, and the mass is 

ddied with great care. The metal having become so far decar- 

nised as to bee its liquidity, the damper is opened, and 40 lbs. 
of pig iron is charged near the fire-bridge of the furnaee. This is 
allowed gradually to melt and mix itself pty with the metal 
previously charged, which causes it to boil; a blue flame rises from 
the surface of the mass, and very shortly the metal stiffens. The 
damper is again three-quarters shut; and the mass is worked until 
it becomes waxy. The metal is then collected into balls and ham- 
mered into blooms. The steel is very imperfect; too much depends 
upon the manipulation of the process; it is out of sight of the 
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workman, and equally from under his control, being continually 
covered with cinder. Practice has, no doubt, assisted materially 
in the improvements made inthe manufacture of this steel since its 
introduction, but it is evident that steel produced by such a pro- 
cess can only be servicable fcr the commonest purposes, being sub- 
ject to many serious imperfections. The blooms resulting from 
the process described, are drawn, doubled, and welded in the same 
manner as charcoal raw steel is refined ; yet such is the acknowl- 
edged superiority of this steel that whilst charcoal natural steel 
sells for £18 per ton, the puddle steel will not command more than 
£14 per ton, and an equal reduction is made on the refined steel, 
manufactured from puddle steel blooms. 

The next process is the Paal method, so called from the name 
of the works at which the plan is used; they belong to Prince 
Schwartzenberg, near to Murrau, in Styria. The process is based 
upon the old one of Vanaccio; it consists of plunging iron into 
bath of melted metal. The carbon of the metal combines with the 
iron, and in a very short time converts it into steel. This process 
was carried further by Vanaccio, who contrived to add wrought- 
iron to the metal until he had decarbonised it sufficiently; this was 
found to produce a steel, but unfit for general use; that produced 
by plunging iron into metal was found to be very hard on the out- 
side, but iron within; whilst that produced by adding iron into the 
metal, was found too brittle to be drawn. The Paal method, how. 
ever, as I saw it used at these works, is a decided improvement in 
the manufacture of refined natural steel. They produce natural 
steel at the Prince’s various works, and bring it to Paal to be re- 
fined. The packets, as already deseribed in the refinement of na- 
tural steel, are welded and drawn to a bar; whilst hot it is plunged 
into a bath of metal for a few minutes, by which the iron contained 
in the raw steel becomes carbonised, and thus a more regular steel 
is obtained than that produced by the common process. The 
eration requires great care, for if the bars of steel be left in 
metal too long they are more or jess destroyed, or perhaps entirely 
melted. It commands a little higher price in the market, and is 
chiefly consumed by the home manufacturers, excepting a portion 
which is exported to Russia. 

I have now described the manufacture of steel by various pro- 
cesses, in all of which the carbon is derived from the metal itself, 
and in which the whole molecules of the metal may be said to be 
equally charged; they contain the necessary amount of carbon, or 
steelifying principle, within themselves, and to this may be attrib- 
uted be reason why, after repeated heating and hammering, the 
stee! never losses its property of hardening. On this account ns- 
tural steel is used almost exclusively by the Mexican and South 
American miners for their tools. 

I shall now turn to the second mode of producing steel, by in- 
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troducing carbon into iron to such an extent as may be needful for 
the various purposes to which it is to be applied. 

In explaining the theory and practice of manufacturing natural 
steel, I have shown that the object is to prevent the mass from be- 
coming iron, the process being arrested at that point where the 
metal has lost so much of its carbon that the remainder is neces- 
sary for it to possess as a steel. 

The process of converting iron into stecl by cementation is the 
reverse of the process already described. Iron, to be converted, 
is placed ina furnace stratified with carbonaceous matter, and heat 
being applied, the iron absorbing the carbon, a new compound is 
thus formed. 

When this process was discovered is not known. At a very ear- 
ly period charcoal was found to harden iron and render it a sharper 
cutting instrument; it seems probable that from the hardening of 
small objects bars of iron were afterwards submitted to the same 

ss. To Reamur certainly belongs the merit of first bringin 
the process of conversion to any degree of perfection. His a 
contains @ vast amount of information upon the theory of cement- 
ation; and although his investigations are in many instances not 
borne out by the practice of the present day, yet the first principles 
laid down by him are not the guide of the convertor; our furnaces 
are much larger than those used by Reamur, and they are built so 
as to produce a more uniform and economical result; they give, 
however, precisely the results which he obtained in his smal! ones. 

A converting furnacc consists simply of two troughs, built of 
fire-brick, 12 feet long, 3 feet wide, and3 feet deep; the fire-room 
is placed between them, and the whole covered by an arched vault, 
so that the heat may pass entirely around these troughs and dis- 
tribute itself equally. The bar iron is placed within these troughs, 
stratum super-stratum laying with charcoal, which is broken to the 
size of beans. When the troughs are full they are covered with 
sand or loam, which partially petrifies and cakes together as the 
heat of the furnace increases, and thus, by hermetically sealing the 
top, the air is excluded. This furnace being pincaen | with about 
20 tons of iron, the fire is lighted, and in the course of 60 or 70 
hours the iron will have become fully heated; at this point the con- 
version commences. The pores of the iron being opened by heat, 
the carbon is gradually absorbed by the mass of the bar, but the 
carbonisation or conversion is effected, as it were, in layers. To 
explain the theory in the clearest manner, Jet me suppose a bar to 
be composed of a number of laminze—the combination of the car- 
bon is first effected on the surface and gradually extends from one 
laminz to another, until the whole is carbonised. To effect this 
complete carbonisation the iron requires to be kept at a consider- 
able uniform heat for a length of time. Thin bars of iron are much 
sooner converted than thick ones. Reamur states, in his experi- 
ments, that if a bar of iron 3-16ths of an inch thick is converted 
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in six hours, a bar of 7-16ths of an inch would require 36 hours 
to attain the same degree of hardness. The carbon introduces it- 
self successively, the first laminz or surface of the bar combining 
with a portion of the carbon with which it is ip contact, gives a 
portion of the carbon to the second laminz, at the same time tak- 
ing up a fresh quantity of carbon from the charcoal; these succes- 
sive combinations are continued until the whole thickness is con- 
verted; from which theory it is evident that from the exterior to the 
center the dose of carbon becomes proportionately less. Steel so 
produced cannot be said to be perfect; it possesses in some degree 
the defect of natural steel, being more carbonised on the surface 
than at the center of the bar. — this theory we perceive that 
steel made by cementation is different in its character from that 
produced directly from crude metal. 1n conversion the carbon is 
made successively to enter the center of the bar, whilst in the pro- 
duction of natural steel, the molecules of metal which compose the 
mass are per se charged with a certain per centage of carbon ne- 
cessary for their steelification; not imbibed, but obtained by the 
decarbonisation of the crude iron down to a point requisite to pro- 
duce steel. 

During the process of cementation, the introduction of carbon 
disintegrates the molecules of the metal, and in the harder steel 
produces a distinct erystal!isation, of a white silvery color. Wher- 
ever the iron is unsound or imperfectly manufactured, the surface 
of the steel becomes covered with blisters, thrown up by the dila- 
tion of the metal and introduction of carbon between those lamina 
which are imperfectly melted. Reamar and others have attributed 
this phenomenon to the presence of sulphur, various salts, or zine, 
which dilate the metal; but this is incorrect, because we find that 
a bar of cast-steel which is homogeneous and perfectly free from 
internal imperfections never blisters, for although it receives the 
highest dose of carbon in the furnace, yet the surface is perfectly 
smooth. From this it is evident that the blisters are occasioned 
by imperfections in the iron. Iron increases, both in length and 
weight, during conversion. Hard iron increases less than soft. 
The augmentation in weight may be said to be 1-200th, and the 
Jength 1-120th, on an average. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Articis VII. 
The End and Removal of Marion College. | 


An Extract from a forthcoming work to be entitled: “Twenty-four Years’ View 
of Palmyra and Marion County in Missouri.’ 


BY J. P. RUTTER. 





Dr. Bosley slowly, but finally recovered from the wound inflicted 
by Muldrow. Muldrow was tried and acquitted, but the opposition 
to the college and those connected with it, which had previously 
existed, was greatly augmented by the circumstances attending 
those scenes of violence just narrated. Muldrow made a third visit 
to the East, but intelligence of the difficulty, with its attending cir- 
cumstances, had preceded him; and he was net able to effect much; 
besides the loss of confidence from this cause, a pressure in the 
monitary concerns of the country had just commenced at the east. 
He saw with his intuitive forecast the adverse turn of his prospects, 
and hastened home to save himself from entire ruin. Elated with 
the unparalleled success that had hitherto attended him, he, in 
common with all otherr, had pushed his speculating enterprises too 
far, and without anticipating a revulsion so soon, had extended his 
credit and incurred liabilities to a very large amount. In fact, all 
were involved in the same way, to an extent that they were not 
able to meet on a sudden call. Dassled by the splendid visions of 
more than princely wealth and grandeur which rose up before them, 
the whole community had been completely blinded to the danger 
that might possibly lurk in their pathway, and plunged recklessly 
in debt in order to grasp the larger prize of speculation. Hence 
the whole country was illy prepared to meet the earthquake-shock 
of disaster, borne on the wave of adversity, which rapidly rolled 
from east to west, in its course of dissolation, and was soon upon 
them. Litigation with its thousand evils poured into our Courts ; 
the docket was crowded; all saw ruin staring them in the face, save 
the hyena-like lawyer, who enjoyed a rich harvest with peculiar 
zest. 

Muldrow, who but a short time before had prospectively counted 
his millions, now addressed himself to the necessary but less pleas- 
ing task of saving himself from utter ruin, and to effect it, had to 
tax his utmost ingenuity; and perhaps none but himseif could have 
80 well succeeded in extricating himself from the threatened de- 
struction which surrounded him. He made an assignment of his 
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property ostensibly to secure his creditors: the list of property was 
very long, and he artfully included amongst his own lands, much 
land that was not entered at all, but still belonged to the govern- 
ment. This was soon discovered. Many of his creditors whom he 
had provided for in the deed of trust, would not abide by it, but 
brought suit and obtained judgment, but at the sale of the property 
every person was afraid to bid, not knowing which tracts were 
Muldrow’s, and which belonged to the United States. The result 
was that the brothers and other friends of Muldrow bought in the 
property at a mere nominal price—the lands generally for a cent 
per acre. At the trustee’s sale of the balance of the property, the 
same result followed, and the legal title to his property passed in- 
to the hands of his friends, where it yet remains. He then em- 
ployed an agent to buy up his debts for a trifle, which in many in- 
stances was done. Some of his creditors, however, refused to take 
what was offered them, and their claims still hang over him. He 
also employed an attorney to go to the east and collect the amount 
of the notes taken there for Marion City lots. But the purchasers 
would not pay, alledging fraud in the sale and a non-compliance 
with the conditions of the purchase, in the failure to make the 
stipulated improvements in the city, in consequence of the pressure 
referred to. 

The other important personages connected with the college, not 
possessing as much cunning as Muldrow, became victims to the 
difficulties environing them. They fell out amongst themselves. 
Brother went to law with brother, and Presbyterian minister with 
Presbyterian minister. Their property alternately was sold at great 
sacrifice, and all of them became insolvent, except Rev. James (al- 
laher, who managed to take care of number one. Thus were all 
their day dreams of grandeur and magnificence exchanged for the 
reality of disappointment, and the ardor of their zeal in the good 
cause of religion and the world’s conversion, abated with their dis- 
appointment in the causes which produced it, and they were left to 
soliloquise on the vanity of all sublunary things, and to exclaimin 
Scripture language, ‘*How are the mighty fallen !”’ 

Amongst the closing scenes of their downfall, was a law suit in 
which brother Muldrow was plaintiff and brother Ely defendant,— 
and although Dr. Ely knew more about gospe/ than Muldrow, at 
the /aw he was completely foiled by his adversary, and it became 
to him emphatically a schoolnaster to bring him to a knowledge 
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of the ways of the world. Muldrow gave the finishing touch to his 
downfall, by selling his last remaining property. On a certain 
occasion they had an unpleasant and somewhat unbrotherly con- 
versation about matters and things in general, and something else 
in particular, during which the Doctor sharply upbraided his broth- 
er, like Paul did Peter, only a little more so, observing that when 
he came to this country, he was worth one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and that now he was worth nothing, and that he [Muldrow, } 
was the cause of it. To which Muldrow very coolly and with the 
utmost sang-froid replied: Do I understand you to say, Dr. Ely, 
that you are now worth nothing? On the Doctor answering in the 
affirmative, Muldrow replied in his peculiar style: Well, sir, you 
may just exactly, sir, return to Philadelphia, just as soon as you 
please, sir, for we have no further use for you at all, sir. 

Some further efforts were made to save the-college, and also to 
build up Marion City, but failure was the result in both instances. 
As an expedient to raise funds for the use of the college, the fac- 
ulty adopted the practice of selling scholarships for a certain sum, 
in consideration of which the person purchasing had the privilege 
of sending one scholar to the college for an indefinite period with- 
out additional charge. There was, however, a failure in general 
confidence in the institution, and some who had not paid the mon- 
ey, but only executed their notes, refused to pay. Lawsuits, with 
their costs, ensued, and in turn, the college itself was sued, and 
its property sold at great sacrifice. Dr. Potts, the worthy Presi- 
dent, to whom no censure attached, resigned the presidency some 
time before the final overthrow of the institution, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Hiram P. Goodrich, D. D., a gentleman equally worthy, 
who did all that prudence and talents could effect to avert its im- 
pending fate, but without avail—-it was too late. Thus was this 
institution of high and noble purpose, and with such large promise 
in its inception, overthrown, mainly, by mingling with its lofty and 
praiseworthy aims, the sordid motive of individual speculation. 
The efforts to save Marion City, as intimated above, were equally 
unsuccessful. It lingered out for a while a living death. A few 
families, perhaps half a dozen, still remain as joint tenants with 
the original proprietors, and carry on the business of a warehouse, 
tavern and grocery. 

The property of Marion College was purchased by the Masonic 
Fraternity, for the noble object of educating orphan children of 
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poor deceased brothers, and an institution founded, called ‘‘Ma- 
sonic College.” After being in operation some time, it was, we 
suppose, judged to be for the advantage of the institution, to re- 
move it from the old site of unfortunate associations. The property 
was therefore again sold, and the institution located at Lexington, 
Lafayette county, on the Missouri, a fine location, in the midst of 
a moral, wealthy and intelligent community, where, from all the 
information we have been able to obtain, we believe it is steadily 
advancing in its career of usefulness. 





~~ 


Aaticie VIII. 


From the Patent Office Report. 
Light and Shade.—Their Influence on Vegetation 


Light produced by the rays of the sun is a most seo agent 
in the development of plants, the green color of their leaves, fruits, 
twigs, &c., being generated by its action; but it is not necessary 
to have the direct solar beam—diffuse daylight is sufficient—al- 
though the action is not, in this case, so rapid and energetic as 
when aided by the bright rays of the sun. Mould and some kinds 
of mushrooms, however, grow and thrive without light. It is a 
well known fact, that most of the mushrooms used in Paris are 
grown in the catacombs under that city, where the light of the sun 
is never seen ; but trees and the plants usually cultivated can not 
Jong exist in a healtby state without its presence. 

All nand living plants exposed to the light, and living upon 
atmospheric air, obtain most of their carbon from its carbonic acid, 
[which they imbibe and decompose,] their hydrogen from its 
moisture, and their nitrogen partly from the ammoniaca] vapor 
which therein exists. But in the absence of light, oxygen is with- 
drawn from the air, the carbonic acid emitted, and plants in the 
dark deteriorate the air in which they are confined; whereas, when 
ex under the open canopy of heaven to the alternations of 
light and darkness, sunshine and gloom, exactly the reverse is the 
case. Hence we have the fullest reason to believe that plants are 
nourished by the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, which is absorbed 
directly by their leaves from the surrounding air, and also by their 
roots, when dissolved in rain-water; and further, that the rapidity 
of the decomposition bears a direct relation to the intensity of the 


t. 
In the tropics, for instance, vegetation is wonderfully active, 
and this is due as much to the brighter sunshine as to the more 
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elevated temperature of these parts. There is no difficulty in ob- 
taining in a stove, nor in a conservatory, an atmosphere as warm, 
and, if necessary, as moist as may be desired, and the plants of 
hot countries may be cultivated with a certain degree of success in 
such a situation; but they never exhibit the thriving and beautiful 
appearance, the deep-green color, characteristic of health, belong- 
ing to them in their natural state. We may substitute artificial 
warmth for that of the sun, but we cannot supply the place of its 
light. 

“How necessary light is to the iealth of plants, may be inferred 
from the eagerness with which they appear to long for it. How 
intensely does the sunflower watch the daily course of the sun! How 
do the countless blossoms nightly droop when he retires, and the 
blanched plant strive to reach an open chink through which his 
light may reach it! Thus a potato has been observed to grow up in 
quest of light from the bottom of a well twelve feet deep; and in a 
dark cellar a shoot of twenty feet in length has been met with, the 
extremity of which had reached and rested at an open window. 

That the warmth of the sun has comparatively little to do with 
this specific action of his rays on the chemical functions of the leaf 
is illustrated by some interesting experiments of Mr. R. Hunt, of 
England, on the effect of rays of light of different colors on the 
growing plant. He sowed cress seed, and exposed different por- 
tions of the soil in which the seeds germinating to the action of the 
red, yellow, green and blue rays, which were transmitted by equal 
thicknesses of solutions of these several colors. **After ten days, 
there was under the blue fluid a crop of cress of as bright a green 
as any which grew in fall light, and far more abundant. The crop 
was scanty under the green fluid,and of a pale- yellow, unhealthy color. 
Under the yellow solution, cnly two or three plants appeared, but 
less pale than those under the green, while beneath the red a few 
more plants came up than under the yellow, though they were also 
of an unhealthy color. The red and blue bottles being now mu- 
tually transferred, the crop formerly beneath the blue in a few 
days appeared blighted, while on the patch previously exposed to 
the ae some additional plants sprung up.”” From the result of 
these experiments, ithas been recommended that a cheap blue glass 
be employed for glazing hot-houses, conservatories, &c., instead 
of the kind in common use. 

Besides the rays of heat and of light, the sunbeam contains what 
have been called **chemical rays,” not distinguishable by our sens- 
es, but capable of being recognized by the chemical effects the 
produce. These rays appear to differ in kind, as the rays of dif 
ferent-colored light. {[t is to the action of these chemical rays on 
the leaf, and especia!ly to those which are associated with the blue 
light in their solar beam, that the chemical influence of the sun on 
the functions of the leaf is principally to be ascribed. 
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On the contrary, there are important reiations in respect to 
shade, which necessarily have influence upon the power of promot- 
ing vegetation. Every farmer knows, that when a soil has been 
shaded for a considerable time by a dense crop of clover, ray. 
grass, hemp, turnips, cabbages, peas, &ec., or is covered by build. 
ings, boards, stones, shavings, sawdust, tan-bark, chaff, straw, 
coarse hay, or other fibrous matter, though naturally hard and stiff, 
becomes mellow, soft and free, and obviously is in a state of fer- 
mentation. This may be accounted for on the principle that pu- 
trefaction, or solution uf vegetable substances in the soil, is more 
readily promoted by a close or stagnated state of the air, than by 
a constant supply and addition of oxygen froma pure atmosphere; 
or, in other words, that such a covering will prevent the excessive 
exhalation of moisture, nitrogen, hydrogen, and earbonic acid gas- 
es, which accumulate and thereby promote the putrefaction or de- 
composition of vegetable matters, and thus eurieh the soil. 

It is upon this prineiple, that the new and peculiar kind of ma- 
nuring, called Gurneyzsm, depends, which is stated to have been 
employed wito signal success, by Mr. Gurney, a farmer of East 
Cornwall, in England, some years since. The operation consists 
in covering grass lands with long straw, coarse hay, or other fibrous 
matter, which is allowed to remain upon the ground until the grass 
springs throught it to the desired height, and then raking it off and 
spreading it on another portion of the field, ihe operation being 
repeated as long as the straw or hay remains sufficiently entire tw 
be conveniently applied. It is upon the same principle, too, that 
orchards and fruit trees are rendered more productive by mudching 
with straw or refuse hay around their trunks and over their roots; 
and from this, and other causes, the quality ef a poor, thin, un- 
productive soil, which has been for some time shaded by a brush 
wood or a dense forest, is materially improved. In a forest, how- 
ever, all other vegetation being prevented, the land besides receiv- 
ing a yearly manuring of vegetable mould from the fallen leaves, 
is caused to be many years in interrupted fallow; and is sheltered, 
also, from the beating of rain drops, which slowly and gently de- 
scend upon it, fraught with principles of fertility, instead of wash- 
ing out the valuable saline matter it may contein. Beneath the 
overshadowing branches of a forest, too, the soil is also protected 
from the wind, and to this protection, Sprengel attributes much of 
that rapid improvement so generally experienced where lands are 
covered with woods. The winds carry along with them earthy 
matter, which they again deposit in the still forest, and thus grad- 
ually form a soil even in places where it is the most bare. 

Independent of the above considerations, shade is necessary for 
all plants in their infancy, when they are diseased, or when they 
have suffered violence by removal. Seeds germinate best in ob- 
scurity, and young plants thrive better when shaded for a few days 
after they are up. The clouds often furnish such shade ; but art 
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may use means to give it to them. Seeds that are necessary to be 
sown on the surface, or with a little earth over them, also grow 
best if shaded fora time. Shade, too, is necessary for such 
plants as it is desirable to prolong their freshness and flowering ; 
and it is equally important, and almost indispensable, to all cut- 
tings, or slips, in order that they may root well. But plants in 
the light purify the air by absorbing carbomic acid and disengaging 
their oxygen, and at night they corrupt the air by suffering car- 
bonic acid to escape without being decomposed. D. J. B. 


Grape Culture in Hermann, Mo. 





About 500 acres in Gasconade County, chiefly in the vicinity of 
Hermann, are planted with vines, mostly Catawba. Mr. Jacob 
Rommel, who devotes much of his time to grape culture, informe 
us, however, that Norton’s Virginia Seedling, which was originally 
taken by Norton of Virginia co Fleshing’s garden in New Jersey, 
whence the cuttings were brought to Missouri by Mr. Wiederspre- 
cher, and planted by Mr. Rommel himself in 1846, is the most 
valuable species. In 1848 he pressed the first wine from the Nor- 
ton’s Virginia grape in Missouri, and it was then pronounced, by 
the wine testers, better than any other red wine, except catawba, 
when catawba grows well. but the peculiar facts in favor of the 
Norton are that it blooms 8 days later, aod ripens 14 days earlier 
than the catawba, and while the leaves are green which protect the 
fruit. Mr. Rommel has now about from 39 to 40 sticks of the Nor- 
ton in bearing, and they yielded 22 gallons in 1855. In 1853 one 
stick of the Norton yielded 2} gallons of wine, and these grapes 
produce regularly every year, eveu when the catawba fails entirely. 

An acre contains on an average about 1250 sticks of grapes, and 
the wine crop averages about 300 gallons to the acre, although 
Michel Poeschel and Gottlieb Ackerman, of Hermann, produced, as 
reported, in 1848, at the rate of over 1000 gallons per acre. 

In Ste. Generiere, Cooper, Franklin, St. Louis and other coun- 
ties in Missouri, about 250 acres are planted in grape. 

This year itis said the yield willbe small, but onanaverage from 
the 750 acres the wine crop of Missouri should amount to 225,000 
gallons, and at $1.25 per gall., over $280,000 at the press. This 
result, we hope, will be attained in a few years, when these vines 
arrive at full bearing, and that the grape culture will be rapidly 
promoted by the Missouri Wine Co., established in 1853, and in- 
corporated in 1855. 































Commerce of “Vew Orleans. 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
Commerce of New Orleans. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Humphreys, Tutt & Terry for the following an- 
nual report of the Commerce of New Orleans. 


Exports of Cotton, from New Or'eans for five aegis 
Sept. 1, and ending August 31. 


BALES OF COTTON. 


BE HE Sze 
Whither Exported. = ° < S S 

" ue o Oo o 

j -_ ed bd _ 
Liverpool..........++. 702541 779021 869885 751172 562277 
a UE. cepinteee 5U 


Glasgow &Greenock 8621 12851 89767, 11700 15418 
Cowes, Falmouth,éc 8460, 15611 12484, 7211 4678 


Cork, Belfast, Kc... oo i ee a) en 
 ncscsmecseons 168650 185254 202957 188054 125067 
Bordeaux ............ 1814 1285 2817 1554 1164 
Marseilles............ 3486 2019 5098 4308 4131 
Nantz,CettekRouen 4873 5013 1154 73388 ......... 
Aiosterdam.......... 1875 = 4211 1375 259 489 
Rotterdam & Ghent 1907, =1310 1982-1507 1468 
Rs £9451, 323849 14621, 10248 12905 
Antwerp, &c......... 7877, 9010 22282 24562 10366 
Hamburg............. 5661) 23709 105381) 17694 2235 
Gottenburg.......... 9040 18152) 7392 6684 8180 


Spain and Gibraltar 47154 58796) 51443) 47645 41018 
Havana, Mexico,Xc. 28787, 24935) 20693 11919 565 
Genoa,Trieste,&c... 438223) 5224 76902 75093 425387 


St. Petersburg, Ke. ......... _ 9684 87502 15046 11148 
Otber Foreign ports 6821 ........ | enccesecs | seccesees| eoccoones 
New York........... 69959, 58168) 73043 101988 523898 
a 118675 113851 151580 128629 82540 
Providence, R. I..... 1458) ......... | 36028) 4561 ......... 
Philadelphia ......... 8105 14954 19862 15594 14867 
Baltimore............ 4070} 4057) 5126 4745 2511 
Portsmouth .......... sseesees: a es F a eesienes | secseane 
Other coastwise po’s 50! 258 357 45 1 
Western States...... ...+.++-. | esaevess 1200; 1200 500 
RD 1270264 1429180, 1644981 1435815, 997458 
s Recapitulation. 
Great Britain........ 717328) 813736 922086 T2242 582378 


France ..........-..-. 178823, 193571 211526 196254) 130862 
North of Europe.... 62632 93375 95085 75950, 47786 
S.Europe,Mexico&e 109164 135971 149038 184657 84120 


Coastwise ............ 202817, 292527 266696 256712 152817 
ae 1270264 1429180 1644981 1485815 997458 
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Exports of Tobaceo, from New Orleans, commencing September 
1, and ending August 31. 





Whither Exported. 


HOGSHEADS OF TOBACCO. 


























1834-59. Tones ~54. (1852-53. 1851 - 52./1850 51. 

Liverpool.........sseeseeee- 5272, 6860! 9458) 7844) 6457 
A 7571, 5048] 6082) 5197) 6192 
Glasgow and Greerock... ......... Re ee eee ee 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c.... 549, 578) 610!| 982) 574 
Cork, Belfast, &¢......004) sseseeee RNG, OR i) 4 ea 
i vctesesenbivees skh 8430 5707} 1482} 9056| 659 
Bordeaux .......c0sseeeeree 3056 2817, 169) 1916) 517 
Morveilles..........c..o-0. 6661, 4423, 1257| 2976, 3006 
Nantz, Cette and Rouen. ......... socal = a ee 
Amsterdam ........00..+00« 100} 624, 800) 1107/......... 
Rotterdam and Ghent....| ......... | 644) 282; 229) 712 
i csacneussanencibelans | 5298, 7970) 15053) 15515, 7071 
Antwerp, &€C.........s0000 2492, 3926) 4034) 7618|  o70 
Ee a | 425) 475 75 
Gottenburg .........-.+00++ 904, 768, 414| 1229) 941 
Spain and Gibraltar....... 7618) 6282) 10175, 7662) 7454 
eS eee ee ee | Sanedaane Cadosaame 
Genoa, Trieste, &c....... 4947) 1128) 1966) 11134) 5618 
Bt. Petersburg, Kc. ......| .ccccese-jeoeseeeee| 2647) 3588) 816 
Other Foreign Ports..... en Sees Seer s 
| ee 6019| 4318) 7231) 18347) 10087 
i | 789, «126 1331 1941/1594 
Providence, R. I......... ee Bees A) Os 
Philadelphia............... | 489 «190) | 688) 1296; 1118 
IE ccoctmsccsshanond 103, 50} 124 885 754 
Portsmouth................ | ccenag cosfesaceccstheenbesse | cccescescleccosced . 
Other coastwise ports... 97 © 110 nt 230; 291 
Western States............ preset Be RS SES ee: f 
ER. 64100: 58043) 64075) 98715) 54501 

Recapitalation. 

Great Britain.............. 13392) 11981) 16150; 14023) 13228 
SE Dnscntlgtigeseaserstus 18147 12447} 2908] 13948] 4182 
North of Europe.......... 247 18932) 20798) 26814) 9398 


8. Europe, Mexico, &c. . 
Coastwise ........cseeseeeee 


15867, 9889} 14698] 21731| 18859 
7447, 4794] 9521] 17199] 13844 


64100) 58048} 64075 93715) 54501 
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Commerce of New Orleans. 


Imports from the Interior, for four Years, 


Commencing September 1, and ending August 31, each year. 














Articles. 1854-55 1858-54 3852-58/1851-52 
Bacon, ass’d, hds., cks,&c. 44279 47451) 54856) 50860 
Bacon Hams........... casks 31371) 32155 42868) 88488 
Bacon, iw bulk............ Ibs 232920 121000) 184300) 282280 
Bagging, Western,...... pes) 40578 45268 64144) 60044 
Bale Rope, Western, ....cls 95886) 102274 121558) 90272 
Butter......kegs and firkins 88874 47649 44444) 44786 
Bi occa bbls. and tierces. 41578 40011 78791) 52850 

( Louis. & Miss....bales| 865699, 961526 1135172) 967679 

FN bales 4128 19239 21614) 15202 
% | N. Alabama & Tennes 286758) 256594, 82176) 304153 
> | Arkansas ......... bales 75259 107566 95082, 85430 
FE | Montgomery, &ec ......| 16828, 83798 28995) 21760 
S | Mobile........s.04.. bales 15764, 31008, 38324! 15606 

Florids............ bales 4147, 9868 7866 4807 

C Dea ccccsescce ces bales 16690; 21680 14685 14546 
Corn, in ears............ bbls 10701 48404 17620 163008 
Corn, shelled........... sacks 1110446, 1740267 1225081 1397182 
Se. Lael bbls 678111) 874256 808672 927212 
eS bales 81325 19992 17648 17149 
ae tierces & bbls 144086, 188065 118186 125496 
RE ea gchenate kegs 98826 110477 159672 1576x9 
oo ee: pigs 70514, 74296 210287 267564 
TR scsiaaiacadl bbls & ps 439978) 586451 446956 463273 
Pork ......000 tierces & bbls 276398) 249188 816592 276606 
a ae docendand hhds 3067 1759 2547 2478 
Pork, in bulk............. Ibs 6263650 12646600 12985810 8800000 
ela cmiasiecagil bbls = 711 872 1818 1307 
Tobacco, Leaf.......... hhds 53348 48905 75010 89675 
ER bbls 108854) 128925 188515 146352 


Wheat........bbls and sacks 31288, 


1849438 


47238 


64918 
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Dinsor Turon OF Cormm, Seen aNd Sar. 


For three years, from September Ist to August 31st. 


1854-55 1858-54 1852-53 





Coffee, Havana.......... ....00. bags 2287 11507 108142 
Ss Bina cbcscstscibinanend bags 341138, 228660 338412 
Sugar, Havana. ...........000000 brs = 20111-18578 27087 
Salt, Liverpool............+.+s000 sks 603298 543601, 542701 
 - s&s & “RG. bus 882298 111933! 805478 


VALUE OF PropucTs FROM THE INTERIOR, 


For seven yeare. 


Total estimated value in 1848-49.............cesee00s $81,989,692 
os a Tncéimidhesesnnamaunel 96,897 878 
ss sé 0 EET. + 106,924,088 
66 66 Pe knedaninddeccéatsatt 108 051.708 
‘6 66 Ee er 134.233.7385 
«“ «“ 8 emma este 115,336.798 
6 “ OS eae 117,106,828 


Statement of the quantity of Sugar Produced in Louisiana, each 
year, from 1828 to 1854 inclusive. 


Crop of 1828...... 88,000 bhds. Crop of 1843......100,000 hhds. 
1829...... 48,000 * 1844...... 200,000 
Bu... 70,000 * “© -1845......186,650 ** 
* eh... 75,000 « ‘¢  1846......140,000 ** 
“*  1834......100,000  « “« 1847......240,000 « 
——.. 80,000 « ‘6 1848......220,000 
wn... om 70,000 « “ 13849......247 928 = 
© Wc 65,000 « © 1850......211,208 « 
< 3666...... 70,000 ** * MBRcau 236,547 * 
“© 1889......115,000  * ‘6 1852......821,984 « 
— 87,000 « « -18538......449,824 “* 
— 90,000 * ‘© 1854......846,685 * 

* 1842......140,000 « 


















Manufactures of Iron in St. Louis. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Manufactures of Iron in St. Louis—Missouri Rolling 
Mill, Broadway Foundry, &c., &c. 






































The publicity of the facts that billions of tons of iron ores are 
proved to be found in their native state within 100 miles of St. 
Louis, that hundreds of millions of tons are found above the sur- 
face of the vallies of the Iron Mountain Region, and that the St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad is steadily progressing in its 
construction to this region, 80 miles from St. Louis—the publicity 
of these facts, together with the wide-spread reputation of the pu- 
rity, variety and tenacity, of the extraordinary value of these ores, 
has sroused the attention of the people throughout the Mississippi 
Valley. Theireyes are set on this Iron Mountain Road, with earnest 
wishes for its speedy completion; and their orders are sent to St. 
Louis for the various articles of iron manufacture in numbers so 
vast that the supply cannot equal the demand. 

Last month we represented the Manufacture of Stoves in St. 
Louis, and found that, from Minnesota to Louisiana, from east of 
the Mississippi river to the Great Salt Lake of Utah Territory, the 
orders that came could not be promptly filled, although, by the 
capacity of the present works, the yearly proceeds of the stove 
manufactures of St. Louis, are $1,000,000. 

But the Iron Mountain Road is yet far from being finished, and 
the iron business of St. Louis is, therefore, yet comparatively, on- 
lyin embryo, though it is now beginning to stir with energetic life. 

Among the new signs of progress in the iron works of St. Louis 
we note the ‘*Missouri Rolling Mill’’—Grey & Clark, proprietors, 
and T. G. Molineaux constructor and manager. The ground oc- 
cupied by this rising establishment is 140 feet front on Main near 
Carr street, by 137 feet deep. 

This mill is started by imperative domestic wants, mainly for the 
purpose of manufacturing small, round, square and flat bar iron. 

The outside appearance of this establishment is very unpretend- 
ing, being bounded on the east by a small office and an old dilap- 
idated board fence on Main street, and by ragged weather boards 
along the alley on the west, and covered in part by a patched roof 
of a similar character, the grounds having been previously used for 
a boiler and sheet iron establishment. But as one enters the en- 
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closure, at the gate an improvement is seen, being large platform 
scales capable of weighing 10,000 pounds. 

Atthe left of the entrance, and adjoining the office, a large space 
is reserved for depositing and assorting scrap and pig iron. Close 
to this space one large scrap furnace, and next beyond it one large 
boiling furnace is built along the southern line of the grounds. 

Near and almost north of these furnaces, a large alligator squeez- 
er, stands, with open mouth, ready to press the blooming loops of 
scrap iron when brought out with running cinders from the furnace. 
A pair of muck or puddling rolls, driven from the same shaft with 
the alligator, run to reduce the blooms into billets of one inch and 
three eighths square, also into flat bars, from three and one half to 
two and one half inches wide, and from 1 and 4 to } inch thick. 

Crossing a narrow space in the middle of the grounds, where the 
muck billets are laid, a pair of giant shears are seen cutting the 
muck billets or trimming the finished iron, with capacity to cut 
bar tron two and one-half inches square, cold. 

Two large reheating furnaces to prepare iron for finishing pur- 
poses are seen, one on the north, and the other on the south side 
of the grounds. 

Between the reheating furnaces and near the rear of the enclo- 
sure, @ finishing train of rolls rans with a capacity of turning out 
finsied round and square iron from three inches to one-quarter of 
an inch diameter, and flat bars from three inches to one and one- 
quarter inch. 

This iron, after passing again by the shears where it is trimmed, 
is then placed in the form of merchantable rods and bars in the 
warehouse, on the north side of the grounds, near the scales by 
the gate. 

Order and economy are displayed throughout all the appoint- 
ments of the establishment, excepting the disordered appearance 
of the shell by which it is enclosed. 

A blacksmith fire, a large grindstone and a large lathe for turn- 
ing rolls, placed at convenient spots, fill up some vacant spaces. 

From the southwestern corner of the grounds, the whole machin- 
ery is driven by a 50 horse power engine, 13} inches cylinder, 3 
feet stroke: the engine shaft making 75 revolutions in a minute. 
Steam is generated for the engine by two boilers, one 40 inches 
diameter and 20 feet long, the other 50 inches diameter and 12 
feet long, both having two flues, and the latter nine cross flues in 












































430 Manufactures of Iron in St. Louis. 
each flue, which cross-flues brace the main flues, and promote the 
generation of steam. 

At the rear of the grounds, in receptacles for the purpose, the 
coal is deposited from wagons in the alley. 

This establishment employs 40 workmen, manufactures iron 
from scrap or pig, rolling it into all descriptions of merchantable 
bar iron as before mentioned, andis capable of turning out, work- 
ing six days and five nights, per week, 40 tons, average price $90 
per ton: the yearly product on this estimate, being about 2,000 
tons ; value $180,000. 

On learning that all the materials of which these works are com- 
posed, were of St. Louis manufacture, a review of the whole was 
taken. The furnace plates, of the scrap and boiling furnaces, 
made by McCords & Beck of the Franklin Foundry, are of fine fin- 
ish, combining a remarkable degree of strength and elegance. 

The alligator squeezer, the first one made west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, designed by the manager, Mr. T. G. Molineaux, and 
cast by Kingsland & Cuddy, of the Broadway Foundry, weighing 
about 4 tons, exclusive of the large pulley, made by Gaty, McCune 
& Co., of the Mississippi Foundry, of 2 tons, by which the alliga- 
tor is driven—this whole machine, of 6 tons in weight, is simple 
as powerful, easily moved, and seems capable of being always in 
order. 

The pair of muck or puddling rolls and housings, the rolls being 
16 inch. diameter, and 6 feet long in the body, and weighing 8760 lbs., 
and the housings weighing 8758 lbs.,were designed and drawn byMr. 
Molineaux, and cast at the Broadway Foundry, and the other append- 
ages of the rolls were cast by Frank Hardesty at the Iron Mountain 
Foundry. The rolls were turned and fit up in the Missouri Rolling 
Mill, on the premises, by Mr. M. himself. These rolls, housings and 
appendages are of original pattern in their construction, and their 
peculiar traits are economy, simplicity and strength. 

The giant shears complete weighing about 4 tons, with all equip- 
ments were also designed by Mr. Molineaux, and were cast at the 
Broadway Foundry and, although used 18 months, in hard service, 
have not, with the exception of sharpening knives, cost five cents 
in repair. 

The furnac2 plates and fire bricks of all the four furnaces were 
made in St. Louis. The rolls, housings and appendages of the 
finishing train of rolls, were also constructed by Mr. Molineaus, and 
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cast at the Broadway Foundry, and they work admirably well. The 
engine was made by Dowdall, Carr & Co. of the Washington Foundry, 
and the boilers by the late firm of Grey, Boyle &Clark. The large lathe 
for turning rolls was made at the Broadway Foundry from druwing of 


Mr. Molineaux. 
The Missouri Rolling Mili uses exclusively Missouri coal, brought 


from Fulton’s bank in St. Louis County, and delivered on the pre- 
mises at 11 cents per bushel. 80 bushels of coal are consumed in 
manufacturing one ton of iron, and as the capacity of these works 
is equal to 40 tons of iron per weck, the coal for that time is 3,- 
200 bushels, making 160,000 bushels a year. 

The scrap iron which is now exclusively consumed in this estab- 
lishment, instead of any other metal, is also all produced in St. 


Louis. 
Thus itis seen that the Missouri Rolling Mill is furnished through- 


out, with every item of its machinery, and with the coal and iron 
for its consumption by purely domestic resources. It is owned by 
prudent and enterprising men of long standing in the community, 
and, although the constructor and manager is a new-comer to Mis- 
souri, he has certainly, at once, taken a high stand:—this, his 
works speak for him, and this, his practical attention to and skill 
in his business, blended with his polite manners, confirm. 

We hope to hear soon that there are other prudent and enter- 
prising men in St. Louis who, spurred on by the prosperity of the 
Missouri Rolling Mill, will invest a few hundred thousand dollars, 
in the establishment of a Boiler and Railroad Iron Rolling Mill at 
St. Louis, and secure the services of such a constructor and man- 
ager, as the one now engaged by Messrs. Grey & Clark. 

The Missouri Rolling Mili, as has been said, occupies part of 
the ground formerly used for a boiler and sheet iron establishment. 
Last year a Railroad chair and spike Factory was established on 
one side of these grounds, then a train of rolls was added, to pre- 
pare iron forthe purpose of making spikes. But last summer the 
Railroad chair and spike factory department was removed, and Mr. 
Edward Boyle, retiring from the firm of Grey, Boyle & Clark, is 
now carrying on the Railroad chair and spike factory, in connec- 
tion with his large boiler works. 

On the 2d day of October, 1855, we saw the first loop placed in 
the jaws of the alligator squeezer and formed into a bloom, and 
instantly by the muck rolls transformed into a bar, and since then 


have seen the muck bars, re- heated, changed into smooth and Jong 
merchantable iron. 









































Manufactures of Tron in St. Louis. 

As nearly all the iron men of St. Louis combine various kinds 
of iron manufacture in one firm, so also Messrs. Grey & Clark, 
the proprietors of the Missouri Rolling Mill, are engaged in the 
manufacture of boilers, and it becomes proper, while gathering the 
iron statistics of St. Louis, to state the whole of the business of 
the respective firms. 

The Boiler yard of Messrs. Grey & Clark is situated on the 
corner of Carr and 2d streets, adjoining west of the Rolling Mill, 
and occupies 184 feet on 2d street, by 137 feet on Carr street: the 
Boiler shop being 80 feet wide on 2d street, and extending back to 
the alley. 

The Boiler shop has consumed 30 bushels of Missouri coal a 
day, which equals about 9,000 bushels per year, price 11 cents per 
bushel. The boiler iron is purchased from Wheeling and Cinein- 
nati, and costs with freight and various other charges delivered on 
the grounds about $130 per ton. 60 workmen were employed on 
the boiler works, at times this year, and their capacity for turning 
out products is equal to one boiler, on an average of 2} tons, 
worth $485.00 per day; and counting 300 working days in a year, 
is equal to 300 boilers, amounting to 750 tons, worth $145,500, 
which added to the capacity of the Rolling Mil! for making mer- 
chantable bar iron: 2,000 tons, worth $180,000, it is found that 
the capacity of the yearly produce of the whole iron establishment 
of Grey & Clark is 2,750 tons of iron manufactures, worth $529,- 
500. 

In the description of the machinery employed in the Missouri 
Rolling Mill, frequent and honorable mention has been made of 
works cast at the Broadway Foundry by Kingsland & Cuddy. It 
would be unnecessary, as it is almost practically impossibie within 
the range of an ordinary, literary article, to give a minute descrip- 
tion of this establishwent and its products. Its venerable charac- 
ter, as one of the oldest and most honorable ‘‘Institutions” in St 
Louis, is worthy of a glowing eulogy from the eloquent pen of a 
statesman and patriot; and the biography of the estimabie propri- 
etors should embellish the pages of the historian of Missouri. 

This establishment is situated on the east side of Broadway and 
both sides of Carr street; and, instead of any further description 
of the works at present, a more valuable representation—that of 
the actual business done last year in the Broadway Foundry, is 
here presented, by—-an unusual] fayor—the permission of proprie- 
tors : 
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Sehasheans of irieenads & Cuppy for 1854. 
Amount of Capital Employed $120,000. 


Amount of Pig Iron consumed 1,500 tons. 
Amonnt of Bar Boiler and sheet iron consumed, 300 tons. 
Amount of Coal consumed, Missouri, 46,950 bushels. 

+ si Lehigh, 150 casks, or 3,000 bushels. 


“ és 6 Coke from Pittsburgh coal, 13,500 bushels. 
a mber of workmen employed. 130 men. 
aly e of Pig Tron consumed, $67,500. 
Me of Bar Boiler and She et Iron consumed, $35,000. 
Value of coal consumed, Missouri, $4,742 
“ 6s sé Lehigh, $1,800. 
“ “ 66 Coke, $1.755. 
Amount eash paid workmen, $57,000, 
Value of Products, $218 .000. 
Charac ny of Products, Eng gines, Mill Machinery, &c. 
Amo it of Missouri coal e onsumed, 46.960 bushels. 
td Pig tron * 150 tons. 
“ Wrought Iron, 250 tons. 
Of the Pig Meta! consumed our principe! supply is obtained from Tennessee 


These iron figures are of great importance to the statesman as 
well as the statistician of Missouri; for they form a solid and doubt- 
less the best basis, on which calculations and arguments of vast 
influence for the public good can be built. 

Mr. Cuddy informs us that he expects from 600 to 1000 tons 
more of pig metal will be melted this year than last in the Broad- 
way Foundry. If the other figures increase in proportion, the 
value of the products of this establishment for the year 1855 will 
be $325,628, on the estimate of 800 tons more. 

On the 15th October, we saw on the grounds of this Foundry a 
shaft, weighing about 6} tons, cast for the fly wheel of an engine. 
The fly wheel weighs 22 tons, the center for the arms weighing 4 
tons, and the rim 18 tons. These articles together with all the 
machinery for a large Rolling Mill, are now in process of manu- 
facture at the Broadway Foundry. There are to be 9 pair of rolls, 
some of them 21 inches diameter and 6 feet long inthe body. This 
order i is from the house of Jones Loyd & Co., of Paducah, Ky., 
who, in July last, started the project to establigh there a Rolling 
Mill for r eedig b iler, bar assorted and sheet iron for nails, with 
a capita! of aboat $100,000, and expect to have the works in op- 
eration on the Ist of January, 1856. 

Why is it that but one Rolling Mill is established in St. Lonis ? 
and not one for the purpose of making boiler and sheet iron? while 
a single Company of Wheeling, Va., has sold over $30,000 worth 
of this material, in the city of St. Louis within the last six months. 
Paducah enterprise will give her also a share in the spoils of St. 
Louis industry, before the capitalists of Missouri can realize the 
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loss they a sustain or the profit they might gain. Paducab duean 
great credit for this movement, and wil! doubtless give St. Louis a 
good lesson. 

Hoping, on some other occasion, to treat more fully of the pol- 
icy of St. Louis for the future, we would here add in conclusion of 
this article, that the Mississippi, Washington, Franklin and Jron 
Mountain Foundries, alluded to in the description of the Missouri 
Rolling Mill, are estimated, without the basis of exact figures, to 
produce altogether about double the yearly value of the products 
of the Broadway Foundry ; although the Mississippi Foundry em- 
ploys 133 workmen, and has made castings weighing 10 tons, and 
the Washington Foundry employs 125 workmen, the Franklin 
Foundry 80 workmen, and the Iron Mountain Foundry 30 work- 
men; and carrying out this estimate, the value of the products of 
these five foundries for the present year will be $975,000; and re- 
ducing the estimate of the capacity of the whole iron business of 
Messrs. Grey & Clark to the probable real figures of the value of 
their yearly products—say $225,000, and then the products of the 
iron manufactures of these six houses, amounts to the yearly value 
of $1,200,000; but the products of the four Stove Foundries were 
proved to amount to the yearly value of $1,000,000 ; therefore, 
these ten houses produce yearly $2,200,000 worth of iron works; 
yet it should be here added, that there are, in the city of St. Louis, 
25 large establishments engaged in the manufacture of iron works, 
from ornamental iron railing Foundries to boiler works and Rail- 
road engines—the Locomotive establishment employing 160 work- 
men, while the Phenix Foundry, engaged mainly in the manufac- 
ture of agriculcural machinery, employs 128 workmen, and the Eagle 
Foundry, doing doubtless more business than any other iron estab- 
lishment ia St. Louis, employs from 240 to 280 workmen; from all 
of whieh, together with other data that we hope to disclose here- 
after, we arrive at the conclusion that these remaining fifteen iron 
manufactories produce yearly about $2,800,000 worth of iron 
works, which added to the sum of the ten other establishments : 
$2,200,000; it is found that the 25 iron manufactories of St. Louis 
turn out works yearly amounting in value to $5,000,000. 

Nots.—Mr. Wm. Haslett, of the Mechanics Foundry, advises 
us that he is now doing about one third more of work than the 
estimate stated in October, and further, that on the lst of De- 


cember, 1855, he expects to turn out double the present amount. 
Jun. Ep. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 





MORAL CULTURE OF THE YOUNG. 


BY MKS. MARY R,. HALL. 





The mighty ocean is composed of drops, and the strong barrier which is 
placed to keep it within bounds, is formed of the minutest particles of sand. All 


bodies consist of mere atoms which are so combined and arranged as to make one 


erfe S s whole. This fact which is so well understood and acknow- 
4 vy every one possessed of common sense, is as true in rega to nations, 


The individuals which compose our nation, may be compared to atoms ; 
alone, each one would seem to stand weakness, and yet combined, no one can 
measure t! extent of the power Nor does this fact lessen the re Spor sil ility 
\ sia eac ividual, but rather goes to prove that no one can act 


jis part, inde tofalle quences upon the rest. Ina republic like our 

wn. which i vel ind sustained by the people, every person is engaged in 

ildur Dp. OF it ling down the DUlWwarks, Which have been placed for our 

untry’s fence, a inon which her safety depends. Not a man or coman, 

we ( t ‘ leg a t that grasps with a strong hand the Ban- 
: : 


e |] . . eit { t unstained still higher toward heaven, or to 


pollute its silken folds, and dipped in the blood of martyred Liberty, to trample 


4 ve } but t nt to the t-box, that great mint, 


where A lers, tot t lesson we would fainimpart. There 
‘ 





{ ‘ t b ] perance, 
y) g t { ning powers long since been steepe:. in the mad- 


t t inight assassin whose “crimes have 
‘ t seducer and the Sabbath- 


ters,”? who in his gnorance, 
f t nel uht, save the eve of an 


ex ' ? ts to hecome a too t) of some party 


1, . . 3) ’ x | wav te tion. Behold alsoa 
f la s, who as yf n see but a faint giimmering of the 
yht w ht ‘ s sacred halo around our glorious republic, whose tongues 


ens . . , lect, and who are .Imost whelly ignorant of the 
: j 


ng € qual 





; : ial nower. with ¢ whose whole suuls are filled with 
ies have not been quench- 
os ‘ : ( ‘ » oher @ ve Thus tagl * 
ed ur e fatal ~W ‘ i ' ya laws, 1uSs ala giance 
es . tet avert mparatively speaking, is in truth a law-maker; 
the ig t. the y sa pri ed, as well as the learned, the virtuous 


and upright. And this must needs be so long as we remain a free and indepen- 


it ts true. that sm is it uffrage, but it is equally true, 
that the rei ‘ . re placed in he unds, for to her is committed the care 
f the young Acd as the perpetuity a sperily of a nation cepencs more 
upon t tre ’ moral and religieu ' , than upon its ability to 

erform ’ vice, or a knowleds the arts and sciences, it becomes a 
hildren and youth of our 
land be educated and trained, that they may be well qualified to carry out the 
h and nob! rinciples of a trué nublic rovernment? The foundation haa 
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been laid at vast expense; it has been cemented together by the blood of the slain, 
and bears unmistakeable evidence of the labor, the peril and the skill of its 
architects. 

And shal} the work go on to completion, or shall rathless hands destroy the 
costly fabric, ere the finishing touch has been given to its proud halls and lefty 
domes? In all probability the next generation will deeice this momentous ques- 
tion. And is there no cause for fear, when we look forward beyond the dark 
shadows which hide from us the misty future? Can we behold the lacx ot moral 
principle which pervades all classes of society, and not tremble for the awful 
result? Is it a mattér of smal] importance, thata large majority of our youth are 
addicted to evil practices, which not only tend to den oralize, but to destroy all 
that is good and noble within the human soul; which wil] not only render them 
unfit to govern righteously and wisely, but will blind their judgment when called 
upon to choose others to rule over them ? 

And what are the vices which are corrupting our children and youth—b 
what are they encouraged and strengthened, and what means should be used for 
their extermination? These are questions of untold importance ; and are well 
wortby the study of the philosopher, the philanthropist and the Divine. In an- 
swer to the first, we would name Sabbath-breaking, profanity, gambling, licen- 
tiousness end intemperance as standing first among the grosser vices; while a 
multitude called ‘little sivs’ are indulged in, but leading invariably to the same 
result. And so general have al! these vices become, that to find a youth entirely 
exempt from any pernicious habit, may be likened toa gem found among the 
sands of the sea-shore ! 

Reason and observation teach us the fact, that all these vices are strengthen- 
ed and encouraged by frequenting those places of amusement which are injurious 
to both mind and morals. Theatres, circuses, and all kindred places of resort as 
they now exist, are but nurseries of vice and immorality, and should be frowned 
upon by ali lovers of virtue and religion. That many such places might be puri- 
fied, and made to exercise a healthful inffuence, while they afforded amusement 
and instruction for the young, we do not for a moment doubt; nor do we hesitate 
to say, that if any are incapable of being reformed, they should not be suffered 
to exist in our land. 2 

Hleuess and Ignorance are also parents of vice. In all our large cities and 
towns, hundreds of children are unemployed, roaming about ever restless, until 
vice tempts them into her haunts, when they become her willing victims. And 
yet, steeped in sin and covered with pollution, they are soon to stand at the ballot 
box, and place their hands upon our country’s destiny! O God! the thought is 
paralyzing; and already would we commence chanting the requiem over freedom’s 
opening grave, were it not for the thought that Thou reignest, and in Thee there 
is hope! 

Again, vice receives no, reater encouragement than from the disregard which 
is paid to its existence. So longas the rich, the learned, the influential, are ad- 
dicted to evil practices, or so long as they make little or no effort to banish them 
from the community in which they dwell, just so long will our land be flooded 
with gailt and crime. Vice needs no greater strength than what can be gathered 
from sucn heartless apathy ! There are thousands who are shocked at the mention 
of any atrocious crime, who pause not to think what course of training in all 
peobability prepared the perpetrator for the awful deed, nor do they see fit to 
place one barrier in the way of others who are already travelling the same path 
to disgrace and ruin. They would perchance tell us, that the vices to which we 
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have alluded are mere indulgencies which human natuge in her weakness craves, 
aad against which it is useless to make resistance. Small as they may appear to 
some, they are none the less formidable. Though they are but atoms, yet if our 
pation be composed of such, what a mass of corruption it must present to Him 
who regards only the things that are pure, and who will most assuredly visit our 
iniquities upon us. Our great danger lies in not placing a true estimate upon the 
eorrupting influences of the present age; we are reaching upward to lop off here 
and there a branch of the fatal upas, while the root is left to increase in size and 
strength. Thus wickedness and crime will increase ; and in proportion, will our 
rulers be unjust men, who fear not God, neither will they strive to obey his laws, 
nor will they hesitate to bring destruction upon the people who have invested 
them with power. 

Does not, then, the moral culture of our youth become a matter of untold im- 
portance ? Is there a subject that demands immediate attention so much as this; 
or one, if neglected, that is fraught with such disastrous consequences ? 

With the peace, prosperity and happiness of a natien at stake, methinks ev- 
ery effort should be made for the suppression of vice, and for the effectual re- 
moval of every thing that tends to corrupt the morals of our youth. Divines 
should more earnestly preach and labor and pray—philanthropists should enter 
the field with strong, determined hearts, and attack the citadel of the enemy—the 
Press should open its batteries and charge with uncecsing vigor upon the strong~ 
holds of vice—while every one who has power to wield a pen, should use it as a 
mighty weapon in defence of the noble principles which we so feebly advocate. 
Strict attention should be paid to the moral training of children both by parents 
and teachers; every evil tendency should at once be counteracted, and no devistion 
from the path of rectitude should be passed by, as a matter of little importance. 
Ignorance and idleness should not be tolerated in any community; employment 
should be sought out for every one who is able to labor, and the time be divided 
between their physical exercise and mental improvement. Juvenite REFoRm 
Scnoots should be established upon a permanent basis, in every city throughout 
our land, while our laws should be such as would foree obedience to the divine 
commands. In short, no evil practice should be passed by unnoticed, nor in- 
dulgence in any vice be left unrebuked. 

What a blessed change would be manifest, were the highways to destruction 
thus effectually hedged up, and how glorious would be our future destiny as a na- 
tion! God grant that this may speedily be the case; and may the remnant of the 
present generation as they stand tottering upon the verge of the grave, have no 
cause to weep over the fall of Freedom’s Banner, or to bury their crushed hopes 
in our country’s tomb. 


Keoxvuxk, Iowa. 





THE ST. LOUIS MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, a great 
intellectual machinery for moving and raising the internal world of thought and 
feeling, will be employed by an Archimedes of this age—Prof. Benj. Silliman, 
Sen.—in delivering a course of twelve lectures on Geology, commencing Nov. 
6th and concluding Dec. 1st, 1855, when leading people from the Capital and 
body of the States of Illinois and Missouri, having easy access by Railroad to 
St. Louis, should embrace the opportunity of hearing a great man on the solid 
subject which is now engaging the attention of people of sense, science and relig~ 
ion throughout the civilised world. 








THE ST. LOUIS & IRON MOUNTAIN R. R.—Thlie forces at work on 
this road are about 1700 men; large quantities of cross ties are delivered along 
the line, 1000 tons of iron rails are on the way from Pennsylyania, where they 
were manufactured, and they are to be delivered on the road during November; 
two locomotives made in St. Louis are nearly ready for the track, and we hope 
that, when the year closes, a portion of this road will be apened. 


PACIFIC R. R. Open to Jerrerson City.—-Un the 4th of October, we 
passed over this road, 81 miles, to the vine-clad city, enjoyed the beautiful scenes 
among the hil!s and vallies of its envircss, tne bountsfal table of good things 
spread by Mr. ‘Leimer, of the Herrvann House, and brought home some of the 
jast delicious clusters of the vineyards. A train of cars is expected to run from 
St. Louis to. Jefferson City, 125 miles, 44 miles beyond Hermann, on the ‘st day 
of November, 1855, when the people of Jefferson intend to celebrate the opening 
of the road to the Capital, and where a State Convention is to be held for the 
purpose of devising measures to promote the Railroad interests of *the State; on 
which occasion it is hoped that ali vis inertia will be removed, a good feeling 
and earnest energy combined, and, if no better ways and means can be found to 


levoutly to be wished,” that strong resolutions will be 


gain the “consummation de 
established to Change the Lien, and, between the State and ber enterprising citi- 


zens, to adopt a more Mutual Policy. 


OHIO & MISSISSIPP1 RAILROAD, has engaged the services of James M. 
Ward as General Superintendent, and A. W. Dana, Assistant Sup’t, hes increas- 
ed its speed, and, forming close connections withvarious railroads east of Vin- 
cennes, commenced on the 10th October, 1855, transporting passengers through 
from St. Louis to New York in 45 hours. The popularity and prosperity of 
this road is now rapidly increasing. 


BELLEVILLE & es LINOISTOWN RAILROAD.—This road, with a 
single track, 1s about doubling its business at St. Louis, by closing the connect 
with Alton. Three roads of {illinois now converge opposite St. Louis, while tue 
of them, by connections formed elsewhere, are united with all the other railroads 


in that State. We are pleased to see the liberal policy gaining the ascendancy. 


THE NORTH MISSOURI AND HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH R. R. 
seem to be each striving to gain first the beart of the Mesopotamia of America. 
Large forces are at work on each of these roads. The H. & St. J. R. R. was 
chartered first. The engines on the N. M. R. R. started first, but the H. & St. 
J. has the advantage particularly of the ground, and will doubtless win. 


KEOKUK, MT. PLEASANT & MUSCATINE R. R.—This part of the 
Mississippi Valley Railroad is progressing in construction. Col. Laurin Dewey, 
the President, and J. K. Hornish, Esq., Gen’l Agent, propose to raise $50,000 in 
St. Louis for the purpose of equipping,the road, and on the 27th of October had 
realized $25,000. We trust this amount may be doubled in quick time and that 
the work will go bravely on. 


E. BUEHLER, No. 31, 3d street, St. Louis, presents us with “Pictures of 
Travel, transjated from the German of H. Heine by Chas. G. Leland,” also 
“English, Frenheh and Spanish Phrase Book, by J. Strause.”” We prefer the 
Phrase Book t> the Fancy Pictures, and recommend his store as a curiosity shop 
of literature. 














